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The New Members 


REAT AS OUR financial campaign was, 
greater far in some respects is the now com- 
pleted Membership Campaign. If the former was a 
success that stirred our individual souls to new life, 
and our denominational soul to a sense of its own 
entity and unity, this later appeal, not for money, 
but for consecrated men, women, and youth, lifts 
us to a consciousness of spiritual invigoration that 
is not less than a new religious experience, a genu- 
ine, searching, joyous revival. It is supremely 
great! To draw people into our fellowship! The 
power which incarnates beautiful spiritual truth 
in winsome personalities! The numbers of increase 
in our membership will be duly gathered and pub- 
lished. 

In order to make the ratings of increase alto- 
gether fair, the Membership Campaign Committee 
has made an important revision of its early basis of 
determination, which THE REGISTER is glad to place 
before its readers, as follows :— 


The original ruling was made after the most careful 
consideration of earnest suggestions received by the Com- 
mittee to the effect that comparisons ought to be avoided 
between churches which have in past years carried on a 
membership campaign and churches which have this year 
gone into it for the first time. The Committee saw that 
some churches had in past years secured the membership 
of practically all their adherents and that any substantial 
gain would now have to be secured chiefly from the out- 
side. Other churches had never seriously urged member- 
ship, and the Committee realized that in the new awaken- 
ing the people of these churches would join in large 
numbers, and thus make an extraordinary showing in the 
report of new members. 

As the Campaign has drawn to a close, it has developed 
that church membership is, after all, the main thing. The 
churches are not engaged in a competition. They are 
developing their spiritual life and strength, each according 
to its own circumstances, and whatever the former status 
of the new member, the fact of membership is the chief 
fact to be recognized. We rejoice in all increase of church 
membership. It will all add to our spiritual power. Con- 
sequently, in justice to church membership as the chief 
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purpose of the Campaign, the Committee has felt it nec- 
essary to rule that all increase of membership shall be 
made the basis for reckoning the percentage of gain. All 
people who join the church from Waster, 1921, to Easter, 
1922, are to count as new members of the church. 


Baptist Fundamentalists Capitulate 


UNDAMENTALISM in the Baptist Church has 

. capitulated! It has so completely repented of 
its inquisitorial methods that even the word “fun- 
damental” which has been its constant shibboleth, 
is, for the time, at least, cast off as though it were 
unclean. In the lengthy and contrite editorial’ ex- 
pression of the most powerful leader, Dr. Laws, 
editor of the Watchman-Heaminer, “fundamental” 
does not once appear in the issue of his paper of 
April 12. And a tremendously important set of 
new affirmations do appear! 

Before we take up these remarkable liberal pro- 
nouncements a word in review is necessary. Hyver 
since we published in THe Rueistur the editorials 
challenging Protestantism, and particularly great 
Baptists, to save their church from the tyranny 
which was already rampant, there has been a con- 
tinual reaction which has explicitly centered its 
praise or blame, as the advocates were liberal or 
reactionary, on this journal of liberal Christianity. 
It has been true throughout the country. It is not 
necessary to recite the earlier expressions which 
were made in the stress of resentment against our 
alarming challenge. The place to begin is in the 
issue of March 30 of the Watchman-Haaminer, when 
Dr. Laws took an entirely new course and had only 
the mildest disapprobation for the article of Rev. 
Robert W. Van Kirk, a scholarly Baptist, published 
in THe ReGiIsteR March 23, in appreciation of this 
journal’s assistance to the liberal Baptists, and in 
clear and unmincing analysis of the real unhappy 
conditions in the Baptist Church. 

It is also a fact that the attitude of George W. 
Coleman, a notable layman, former president of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, and a genuine liberal 
in spirit, has had a powerful influence. His courage 
was very great in admitting the subject of the up- 
heaval to a discussion in the famous Ford Hall 
Forum, Boston, Mass., in which the Editor of THE 
REGISTER, purely as an individual, was invited to 
speak and did speak in condemnation of an impend- 
ing Protestant inquisition and in an earnest prayer 
that the Baptist Church reaffirm mightily its love 
of soul-liberty as in the olden days of its hero- 
isms. 

In all this controversy it has been made plain 
as day that Tum RecistER’s desire was to save the | 
churches. The dogmatic methods of certain ele-— 
ments in the Baptist Church were more prominent 
in the discussion because they have been more glar- 
ing and threatening in that church than they have 
been in some other churches. But all through evan- 
gelical churches the issue is drawn. From innu- 
merable sources our service to religion has been 
commended, and especially our complete and hearty 
friendship for the true spirit of freedom in all the — 
churches has been praised. The whole crusade has — 
been utterly remote from sectarianism or prose-_ 
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lytism. It was too grave and far-reaching for any 
sort of littleness. And having kept it upon its 
proper plane, we now witness an exhibition among 
Baptist leaders which is beautiful and thrilling. 
We venture to say it is the work of the Spirit. 

| On April 5 there was held in New York City an 
informal conference called by three laymen and 
attended by seventeen leading laymen and clergy- 
men. Such liberals as President Clarence A. Bar- 
bour of Rochester Seminary, Dr. Cornelius Woelf- 
kin, pastor of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, 
New York, and President Emory W. Hunt of Buck- 
nell University, were there, and such “fundamental- 
ists” as Rey. Jasper C. Massee, chairman of the 
committee of inquiry, Dr. Curtis Lee Laws, and 
Dr. Frank M. Goodchild. They all signed a state- 
ment which is being sent to every Baptist pastor in 
the Northern Baptist Convention, the salient fea- 
tures of which are of the highest meaning. 

_ “Recognizing that a divergence in doctrinal views 
exists,” the conference preamble says, and recog- 
nizing also “the right and duty of every Baptist to 
promote the faith that he holds,” “we ought to do 
our utmost to promote fraternity, co-operation, and 
unity among Northern Baptists in this hour of 
crisis.” Then follow seven articles, each of which 
is headed, “We ARE AGREED.” 

The first affirms that “we should make a state- 
ment of our historic Baptist faith and practice” at 
Indianapolis. The second declares it “is within the 
right of all Baptists to give expression to their own 
views. . The exercise of that right should not 
subject the individual or group to unfraternal criti- 
cism. We urge upon all of our brethren that we 
avoid the censorious spirit,’ and that Baptists 
“maintain a spirit of Christian fraternity.” 

In this agreement the whole “fundamentalist” 
spirit is stabbed to the death. Dr. Laws yields 
editorially, and says now that men should have this 
freedom “without being penalized,” though a month 
ago he said the “fundamentalists,” being in the 
clear numerical majority, should control the de- 
nominational machinery. And Mr. Massee boasted 
in the Boston Herald, March 19, that they “had the 
votes and proposed to use them” in Indianapolis 
in June, as he also said they would drive out of all 
Baptist institutions those teachers who pursued 
modern scientific methods in their work. He made 
no allowance for saintly character in such teachers. 
‘This outspokenness came out of the famous Dart- 
mouth case and President Hopkins’s letter of re- 
buke. Dr. Laws says gently of this agreement 
“Primarily we are Christians, not critics.” The 
conversion of Dr. Laws’ soul is the most moving 
incident of the agreements. 

The third section covers teaching in denomina- 
tional schools, and in broad, general terms, quite 
spiritual and inoffensive to liberals, says that there 
must be “a real and vital Christian faith” and the 
development of “genuine Christian manhood and 
womanhood.” The conference feels that Baptists 


have a right to “ask that trustees of our schools” 


provide the right kind of teachers. No one would 
“Compel” was the fundamentalist 


word, not “ask.” 
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The fourth agreement would guard against a 
stampede in the annual election in Indianapolis 
by waiting twenty-four hours after the nominating 
committee reports, and then vote. Next comes, in 
the fifth agreement, a deep appeal to all the people 
to unite in paying the debts of the missionary 
organizations, which have been grievously injured 
by this doctrinal division, and to realize that their 
liberty to designate how their gifts shall be used 
is coupled with ‘their responsibility to see that the 
church go forward. The sixth agreement is a call 
to “prayer and most earnest intercession” that 
Jesus “show us his way and give us the grace and 
strength to walk therein.” The seventh and final 
agreement is a prayer to all Baptist pastors and 
people “to join with us in lifting our denomination 
to a new and higher plane of communion with God, 
a more fervent passion for souls, and a consuming 
zeal for the service and the coming of his kingdom.” 

An altogether admirable and Christian docu- 
ment! 

Not to expect too much, THE REGISTER cites a 
significant passage in an accompanying editorial by 
Dr. Laws, as leader of the dogmatic faction which 
has caused this grave and unnecessary problem. 
Acknowledging the right of every Baptist to pro- 
mote his own faith, he yet warns: “This means 
that our doctrinal controversy will go on. There 
is no escape from this. Compromise is neither pos- 
sible nor desirable.” He adds that “in this hour 
of crisis and extremity” the controversy “must not 
be allowed to destroy fraternity.” “In this hour.” 
That is why we call it a capitulation. It may be 
but for a few weeks. It is not yet a surrender. And 
such a magnificent agreement can only be worth 
its words if it become, by the grace of love and 
brotherhood, the very soul of the historically free 
a now beleaguered Baptist Church. So may 
it be! 


Paid College Players 


R. REID contributes a readable and valuable 
+ article on college athletics in this issue of THE 
Rucister. The gain in sportsmanship between 
players on opposing teams which he describes is a 
most gratifying achievement. But what of the 
spirit to-day of the allowance of virtual profession- 
alism by college authorities themselves? That is 
still unspeakably bad. There is more professional- 
ism in college teams to-day than there ever was, ac- 
cording to information which we gather and be- 
lieve. Graduate athletic managers and even respon- 
sible faculty members know that all varieties of 
crookedness are permitted and encouraged, some- 
times under camouflage and sometimes in naked- 
ness. Neilson Poe’s admission of the way Princeton 
athletes have their way paid through college is a 
shameful revelation. It is said that every consid- 
erable college in the land is tainted, and we do not 
doubt it. The college authorities talk about ath- 
letics taking too much prominence, in their solemn 
conferences. That is an important consideration, 
but what they ought to give chief attention to is 
the downright immorality of paid players wearing 
amateur uniforms. 
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The Event of the Week 


Russia Before the Bar 


O SOONER had Soviet Russia heard through 
N her delegates the summary of the terms on 

which the world intended to welcome her re- 
turn to the family of nations, than the difficulties of 
the situation became painfully apparent at the Genoa 
Conference. The térms included, briefly, the accept- 
ance by the Soviet government of responsibility for 
all. financial obligitiens,incurred by preceding govern- 
ments, both general and local; the establishment of a 
mixed debt commission to take fiscal charge of Russia, 
and the conferring on this commission of powers that 
would enable it to reorganize Russia constitutionally, 
judicially, and administratively. These proposals, sub- 
mitted to George Techitcherin and his colleagues on 
April 11, brought consternation to the Russian delega- 
tion. It brought protests that Europe was seeking to 
impose an international sovereignty upon Russia ; that 
it placed Russia somewhat in the position in which 
China finds itself in the family of nations. So pro- 
found was the Soviets’ disenchantment with these 
terms, and so urgent its necessity for reaching a settle- 
ment that would release the world’s recuperative 
powers for the salvation of Russia, that the Russian 
delegation availed itself of the intervening Easter 
Sunday and Monday as a breathing-space for consulta- 
tions with the home government, although it had pre- 
viously promised a prompt reply. 

In the meanwhile, it was quite apparent that in this 
its chief concern the conference faced the most difficult 
problem which the combined intelligence of the world 
has faced since the signing of the armistice. There 
was a disposition among some of the governing minds 
of the conference to forget that Russia had sacrificed 
ten million lives in the common cause before its down- 
fall; that it has undergone and is still undergoing a 
crisis unequalled in the life of any nation; and, finally, 
that whatever terms the conscience of Europe imposed 
upon Russia at Genoa would affect the lives, not only 
of a Soviet junta, but of 150,000,000 Russian people. 
This state of mind was reflected by the serious proposal 
by the French delegation at the beginning of the pro- 
ceedings, that only Allied spokesmen be given the priv- 
ileges of the floor. Such appeared to be the French 
conception of the relative standing of conquerors and 
vanquished in an assemblage of equals, summoned to 
make equal efforts for the restoration of the world. 

It was Premier Lloyd George who quickly interposed 
the veto of the conference upon this point of view, by 
his emphatic declaration that the conference recognized 
no victors and no vanquished, no masters and no sub- 
ordinates, but only nations facing a common problem 
that urgently needed the combined effort of the world 
for its solution. 

Summoned to the bar of the world, the Soviet dele- 
gates quickly took the offensive. In their first appear- 
ance in the council chamber of the nations, they clashed 
vigorously with France. The initial passage at arms 
occurred when Mr. Tchitcherin, chief of the Soviet dele- 
gation, arose before the full conference to advocate 
limitation of land armaments as the first step toward 
economic rehabilitation. M. Barthou, the chief dele- 
gate from France, quickly excluded the limitation of 
land armaments from the discussion by citing the 
Cannes agreement which, he spiritedly pointed out, 
had not placed the subject on the program. It needed 
the diplomacy of Signor Facta, the presiding Italian 
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statesman, and all the savoir faire of Premier Lloyd 
George, to avert an unbridgable breach between France 
and Soviet Russia at this early stage in the proceedings. 
As the week wore on, it became apparent that the 
British Premier, who is responsible for the holding of 
the conference, regarded a ten-year holiday in land 
armament as one of the essential features of his pro- 
gram of rehabilitation. The emergence of this im- 
portant piece of news recalled that phrase in the open- 
ing address of Premier Lloyd George: “But is there 
no peace in Europe? It is true that actual fighting 
has ceased; but the snarling dogs go on, and as there 
are many dogs in every country who imagine that the 
louder they bark the deeper impression they make of 
their ferocity and determination, Europe is deafened 
by this canine clamor. ... We shall only make a real 
contribution to the restoration of Europe if at this 
conference we can stop the snarling.” Having given 
vent to his feelings in this dramatic outburst, Premier 
Lloyd George throughout the remainder of the proceed- 
ings played the studied part of a moderating, com- 
posing, stabilizing influence. 

The Soviet strategy was partly revealed by the end 
of the week. Confronted with heavy claims on account 
of indebtedness and damages by the experts of the 
conference, they replied “7'u quoque.’ Their retort con- 
sisted of a counter-claim of $25,000,000,000 in indemni- 
ties due them from the Allies for waging war upon Rus- 
sia and destroying Russian lives and Russian property 
in the course of the operations against the Soviet goy- 
ernment. Of course, M. Tchitcherin and his colleagues 
must have had a distinct idea when they released this 
experimental balloon, that they would find the face of 
the Allies as adamant to any such proposal. The inci- 
dent only served to illustrate the difficulties that beset 
the solution of the main problem of the conference. 

In the meantime, as the new week began, an impor- 
tant contribution to the course of events at the con- 
ference was made by the British delegation. That 
delegation gave it to be understood that it would 
make a strong stand for Mr. Lloyd George’s ten-year 
period of land disarmament; and that, in furtherance 
of the same cause of disarmament, it would take a firm 
position against military sanctions or guarantees of 
the economic conference. That latter provision offered 
a guarantee that the initial meeting of the world after 
its tragic cleavage would not result in new military 
action to stop military action. Sir Hdward Gregg, one 
of the British delegation, put the issue simply and 
briefly when he said, last Saturday: “Military sane- 
tions belong to an idea we are trying to get away from. 
Sanctions and guarantees create a group and counter- 
groups, and we do not want to see Genoa bring forth a 
new balance of power.” : 

As the conference progressed, it seemed to be passing 
materially beyond the narrow confines set upon its 
activities by the agenda adopted at Cannes. Even the 
consideration of such all-comprehensive subject as rep- 
arations, expressly excluded from the scope of its de- 
liberations, seemed to be creeping in under one guise 
or another, as admissible phases of a situation pre- 
sented by experts of the conference as “printing money 
to balance national budgets.” Thirty-two nations of 
the world, assembled to consider realities, were brought 
face to face with the underlying bases of those realities. 
It seemed to be a question whether the political con- 
siderations of one nation, or of a group of nations; 
would prove sufficiently powerful to hamper the com- 
bined action of the world. France already was envisag- © 
ing a possible withdrawal from the conference, owing 
to a rapidly-developing isolation. Siem 
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College Athletics Then and Now 


Story of Contrasts, with a Notable Roosevelt Example 
W. T. REID, Jr. 


Mr. Reid was one of Harvard's famous athietes. His 
record in baseball and football is a tradition, and his 
+ service as coach is another chapter of important athletic 
history. The following article is adapted from an address 
by him on “Playing the Game,” delivered on Boys’ Night 
recently in the Unitarian Club of Boston of which Mr. Reid 
is secretary. 


ing altogether too prominent a place in student 

activities to the detriment of the real work of 
our colleges and universities. Some cry out against 
proselyting and professionalism, others deplore the ex- 
cessive powers of the coaches in directing the play, and 
still others object to the crowds which are attracted 
to the games, each critic contributing to the discussion 
the principal evil with which his own institution is 
afflicted. Upheavals of this sort have been of more 
or less common occurrence in athletic history, but this 
is the first time that the discussion has been limited 
to what may be called the general setting of the games 
as distinguished from the contests themselves and the 
conduct of the players in those contests. Why this is 
so is an interesting story. 
_In the early stages of intercollegiate competition, 
fairness and good sportsmanship were almost non- 
existent. It is related that at one period members 
of the Harvard and Yale crews used to disguise them- 
selves as clam-diggers along the riverbank in order 
to time the rival crews as they rowed past in prac- 
tice. Such a thing as friendship between the two row- 
ing camps was unheard of. Hach regarded the other 
as the incarnation of the devil, to be regarded with 
suspicion and distrust. When the day of the race 
arrived and the moment for paddling over to the 
starting-point had come, neither crew would put out 
until it was clear that the other was not planning delib- 
erately to be late in order to secure what advantage 
there might be from the nervous strain and cooling-off 
process to which the members of the crew first to 
arrive would necessarily be subjected. On one occa- 
sion, while the race itself was in progress, the Yale 
coach put his megaphone to his mouth and coached 
his crew from the Yale launch. 

In baseball, conditions were no better; in fact, they 
were worse if anything, for the players (being on dry 
ground instead of on the water) had occasional oppor- 
tunities to do personal violence to one another. I 
remember well one such instance that took place in a 
game in which I played, some twenty-three years ago. 
Harvard and Yale were playing the third and deciding 
game of the annual baseball series at the Polo Grounds 
in New York. The game was very close. It was the 
eighth inning, and Harvard, one run behind, had men 
on second and third with only one out. The batter 
hit an easy grounder to the Yale shortstop, and the 
Harvard coacher in third, showing poor judgment, sent 
the runner home. Almost immediately the coacher 
realized that the runner would be out and so he picked 
up a handful of dirt, ran in to the plate along with 
the runner, and threw the dust in the Yale catcher’s 
eyes so that he might not see the ball. The cowp was 
executed with great precision, and the Yale catcher 

_ couldn’t see at all for some minutes. When the ensuing 
uproar had ended, the runner had been declared out, 
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and a member of the Harvard Athletic Committee 
stepped out of the grandstand and sent the offending 
Harvard player off the ‘field for the remainder of the 
season. 

In track sports the spirit was the same. If one team 
had a better jumper than another, the take-off at the 
jumping-pit was roughed up in order to handicap the 
better performer and thus even up the competition. 

Football was the last of the major sports to make its 
appearance. I have never heard just how it came into 
being, but I presume that Walter Camp thought that it 
would be a good medium for exterminating Harvard. 
At any rate the idea worked out splendidly, and it 
wasn’t long before both Yale and Harvard were paying 
bonuses to their disabled veterans. War was declared, 
and the armies took the field with completely equipped 
hospital corps after the decisive battle at Springfield 
in 1894, in which the casualties on both sides ran high. 
Yale and Harvard declared a truce for four years in 
order to recuperate and build up their shattered 
forces. The cumulative result of these various prac- 
tices was to make impossible a wholesome relationship 
between our colleges. Unfair play engendered sus- 
picion and distrust and these in turn brought on an 
epidemic of protests. 

With this picture in mind, let me now conduct you 
from the Colosseum and its gladiatorial combats to 
Soldier’s Field and the Harvard Stadium, for it is here 
that the athletic renaissance had its birth. (By the 
Stadium I mean the playing-fields of America and not 
merely those of Cambridge.) 

In the late nineties Harvard sought to bolster up her 
rowing by inviting Mr. Rudolph Lehman of England 
to come over and take charge of her crews. Mr. 
Lehman came and spent two or three years, but failed 
in all that time to produce a single victory. To many 
persons, Mr. Lehman’s régime spelt failure, but to my 
mind this splendid sportsman accomplished more (dur- 
ing those three years) in the way of raising athletic 
standards of Harvard and the country at large than 
had been accomplished by the combined efforts of all 
other friends of sport since intercollegiate contests 
were first inaugurated. He gave invitations to the 
various Yale crews to follow the Harvard crews in the 
Harvard launch; he invited the Yale crews over to the 
Harvard boat-house for tea, and on the days of the 
Harvard-Yale baseball games invited them to join the 
Harvard group in listening to the returns as they came 
in over the wire. Mr. Lehman gave Harvard and Yale 
men a glimpse of real sportsmanship, and his efforts 
have borne fruit ever since. 

Theodore Roosevelt was another great sportsman 
and much of the progress that was made along this line 
during his incumbency in the White House was due 
to his leadership. In the spring of 1905 President 
Roosevelt invited the football coaches of Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, and Pennsylvania to dine with him at the 
White House. At this particular time football was 
being severely criticised and especially at Harvard, 
where a strong movement had developed under the lead- 
ership of President Eliot, looking to the total abolition 
of the game. President Roosevelt suggested that we 
make a gentleman’s agreement among ourselves to abide 
by the rules both in letter and in spirit and to do all 
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that we could to make the game what it ought to be. 
Such an agreement was made, of course, and we came 
home. 

It so happened that the first big game of the year 
was between Harvard and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. About the middle of the game the Harvard 
center was ruled off the field for slugging. When he 
(Parker) reached the side line I asked him what the 
trouble was, and he told me that his opponent had been 
hitting him below, the belt, that he had appealed to 
the officials twice without result, and had finally taken 
matters into his own hands. I told him that he had 
done right, but that. he ought not to have stopped until 
he had incapacitated his opponent. 

A few days later I received an invitation to go to the 
White House. Now an invitation from the President 
is in reality a summons, and so I went, knowing full 
well what it was all about. I sat down to dinner that 
day in distinguished company. Besides the President 
and his immediate family there were Secretary of 
State Bacon, a general or two, and Ambassador Von 
Sternberg of Germany. There was no rigidity to the 
occasion, and every one seemed to feel entirely at 
ease. 

After dinner the family disappeared, leaving me in 
the presence of the President and the German ambassa- 
dor. Mr. Roosevelt turned to Von Sternberg and said: 
“Von Sternberg, you know where the cigars are; make 
yourself at home. I am going to have a few words 
with Mr. Reid.” 

When we were alone Mr. Roosevelt told me that he 
had noted that a Harvard man had been ruled off the 
field for slugging, and that being a Harvard. man him- 
self and the father of the gentleman’s agreement which 
I had subscribed to, he felt greatly disturbed to have 

- Harvard the first college to violate the agreement. 

I then told the President the exact facts in the case, 
and said, “What would you have done under similar 
circumstances, Mr. President?” 

Pressing his teeth together in the way we all so well 
recall, he replied, “It wouldn’t be policy for me to 
state.” 

The third outstanding champion of clean sport is 
Dean Briggs of Harvard. Dean Briggs, in my opinion, 
has done more for real sport in this country than any 
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other man. His handiwork is everywhere evident. A 
man with an athletic ideal, he has influenced for the 
better every phase of our games. Were I to be asked 
to designate his one greatest service I should name his 
achievement in putting an end to the atmosphere of 
suspicion and protest which formerly hung like a pall 
over our athletic relationships. When a question of 
eligibility comes up nowadays, Dean Briggs, Professor 
Corwin of Yale, and Dean McClenahan of Princeton 
meet together, discuss the facts, and make a decision. 
That decision is accepted without question by the 
student body of the three colleges. The effect of this 
procedure on the successive generations of college boys 
has been to replace suspicion with confidence and 
hatred with something akin to affection. 

The transformation which took place in rowing 
circles at Harvard as the result of Mr. Lehman’s visit 
was paralleled as time passed in other sports. In the 
fairly recent track meet between Oxford and Cam- 
bridge on the one hand and Harvard and Yale on the 
other, the English and American athletes ate together 
at a single training-table like one big family, they prac- 
ticed together and went about together. Fiske Brown 
of Harvard actually: coached his opponent, with the 
result that the Englishman, though beaten, threw the 
hammer farther than ever before. 

In football, the Harvard-Yale game of last autumn 
came as near the perfection of sportsmanship as any- 
thing we are ever likely to witness. The game was 
close and hard-fought (it was a hard game for Yale to 
lose), and yet the players on both teams unanimously 
report that it was the cleanest game from every stand- 
point that they had ever experienced. 

The moment the game was over, Coach Fisher of 
Harvard ran as fast as he could to the dressing-rooms, 
so as to be the first to greet the players as they came 
in. The second man to arrive was Tad Jones, the Yale 
coach. Jones came up, grasped Fisher by the hand, and 
said: “Congratulations, Bob! Your team played a great 
game! We had hoped to win, but you beat us fairly 
and squarely and we have no alibi to offer.” Here was 
a Yale coach, to whom the defeat was a bitter disap- 
pointment, radiating good sportsmanship, for, let me 
tell you, being a good loser is one of the chief earmarks 
of a thoroughbred athlete. 


God and The Book 


Creeds Have Passed, but we must have a Body of Knowledge 


HILARY @G@. RICHARDSON 
Author of “A Plea for the Old Book” 


churches and of the schools. Perhaps the fact is 

not yet very clear in the consciousness of many 
who are already victims of the weariness. But here it 
is, struggling in divers ways to give itself definite 
expression in the history that is now making. The 
world is weary of our beliefs about God, whether they 
are conservative, radical, or be stamped with some other 
name. The world has no more interest in what we do 
not believe of God than it has in what we do believe of 
Him. If what we have of God is only some old or new 
body of doctrine, positive or negative, theological or 
metaphysical, we who are ministers should, after the 
fashion of honest men, announce the fact and hang up 
our gowns for the moths, and we who are laymen should 


"[ "es WORLD is weary of the beliefs of the 


sell the church property to those who will pay taxes 
on it and otherwise use it for the public good. 

We have entered upon a period when the man in the 
pew is asking the minister, and when the world is ask- 
ing the church, “What do you know about God?’ I 
speak here out of my own experience, which, I suppose, 
is about that of the average minister. Recently I have 


- had letters from persons far away, whom I have never 


seen, asking me to state what I know of God for the con- 
solation of souls in darkness. I have been taken off 
for conference by men in quest of a real God. Persons 
eager to behold His face hold me up on the streets. So 
in manifold ways they plead with us, “We would see 
God.” Along with this wide and deep interest is a hope 
in God that amounts almost to a conviction, which has 
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a way of manifesting itself where we least expect it. 
The Roman Empire of Paul’s time was not better pre- 
pared for the “knowledge” and the world-swaying 
“power” attaching thereto than is the time in which 
we live.- If we are oblivious of this, we are spirit- 
ually inert. We could not desire a better condition 
of receptiveness. 

This is not the age of scholasticism. One might 
suppose that it were, if he considered the numerous fur- 
bished brands of old stuff that are being put out. 
However, our chains of subjective reasoning are as 
futile as the dusty cobwebs that dangle from the joists 
of the churches. Herbert Spencer’s “Unknowable” 
belonged to a past era. It did not survive. Mr. Hux- 
ley did a neat piece of linguistic work when he coined 
the smooth term “Agnostic.” But however it may sat- 
isfy tongue and ear, it leaves the soul in the wilderness 
of negation, where no soul ever yet found rest. Ever 
new are the words of Augustine, because they speak 
out of the depths of humanity,—fecisti nos ad te et 
inquietum est cor nostrum, donec requiescat in te. The 
work got done by Luther and others in the era of Jus- 
tification by Faith was splendid. Ours is the bene- 
ficiary of that era, and therefore ours is the age of Jus- 
tification by Knowledge. If you know something about 
God, please stand and deliver! We are weary of philo- 
sophical dissertation! We wish knowledge! Such is 
the time’s demand of ministers and churches. 

If one were to write a piece on God for an orthodox 
religious paper, he would draw heavily upon the Bible. 
He would say that we know this fact and that about 

_God because Isaiah, Matthew, or Paul says so in this 
and that chapter and verse. What impresses me most 
in a good many articles about God that I have recently 
read is the absence of The Book from the mind and 
heart of so many of the writers. When so many of our 
representative ministers and divinity school professors 
can discuss such a subject with apparent unconscious- 
ness that there ever was such a thing as the Bible, 
many thoughts arise in the mind of the reader who has 
long been in the habit of finding in The Book answers 
for most of the problems of life. This modern attitude 
toward The Book is interesting. But I am not yet pre- 
pared to admit that my loyalty to The Book is mis- 
placed. Many evangelicals use the Bible in the crudest 
way. Nevertheless, through and by means of it they 
succeed in reaching many people and in training them 
to better living, whereas those who have shoved aside 
God along with everything else that is in the Bible do 
not become famous for starting spiritual movements, 
nor do they have their time taken up by people inquir- 
ing the_way of life. If the orthodox achieve so much 
with The Book, using it as they do, how much might 
be accomplished on a sensible Bible program. 

No doubt much of this writing about God is very 
learned and the result of profound studies. Many of 
the conclusions arrived at, though I observe that they 
are often in conflict, may be true enough. But having 
gone through a number of these writings I came out 
with no more knowledge of God than I had before I 
did the reading, and with no new avenues of knowledge 
opened up. I learned nothing even from Pringle-Pat- 
tison’s large book “The Idea of God.” Often I am not 
able to perceive what these authors are talking about, 
which, I admit, signifies nothing except the defective- 
ness of my education. Some of these writings are like 
Dr. Syntax’s guide-post, the letters of which were all 
defaced when he so sadly needed it, whereas whenever 
I read Psalm XXIII., or Psalm CXXXIX., or many 
other portions of Scripture, I always come forth with 
increased knowledge of God, although I have worked 
through these old writings many, many times. 
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I totally disagree with that contempt for the creeds 
which characterizes some of these writings that I have . 
seen. J wonder if the gentlemen who thus write ever 
had any first-hand experience with these old documents. 
I was brought up under their discipline, and daily 
thank God for it. The debt of illumination and of 
manifold spiritual benefit that I owe to them can never 
be repaid. The Westminster, Heidelberg, and Augs- 
burg Confessions and the Thirty-nine Articles undoubt- 
edly contain a large amount of speculation about God, 
which is as worthless as all the other speculation about 
Him, whether in theology proper, in philosophy, or in 
science. But along with this they contain the declara- 
tions of the experimental knowledge of God of the 
churches and of individuals,—so much so that I never 
read these brave old statements, which nerved men to 
go through persecution and to death with visions of 
God, that I am not lifted into the highest reaches of 
existence. They are creeds, statements of belief, but 
they are a great deal more. If we who call ourselves 
“liberal” could produce out of our life a “creed” like 
unto the old ones, we should kindle a torch that would 
shed light to the ends of the earth. Imagine Mr. Wells © 
or one of his followers going to the stake for “God the 
Invisible King”! No, “God the Invisible King” makes 
money, not persecuting fires. It is pure creed, nothing 
more. Whereas we never heard of amazing financial 
experiences of the doctors who drew up the more than 
creeds in the sixteenth century. 

But when certain writers say that the modern church | 
should have no creed,-either old or new, I respond 
with.a class-meeting Amen! And for the reason that 
the age of creeds has passed. But “Let us have no 
creed” is a cry of negation. Some seem to think this 
is “freedom.” If so, then freedom is equal to nothing. 
So there you are. I leave those of the philosophical tem- 
perament to blaze a trail out of it as best they can. 
We need no creed; but we sadly need what the whole 
world is demanding of us, a body of knowledge. 

I make no effort to conceal the fact that I am using 
what I have—here I am in company with many others, 
otherwise I should not feel that any little independent 
effort of mine could be worth while—to swing liber- 
alism out of that road to nowhere, which has always 
so attracted it, to the surest path that feet ever trod 
which leads straight to the shining goal of all souls. 
In this endeavor I would use the greatest document 


_ of positive freedom that was ever put together,—The 


Book. For thousands of years the life of the Western 
world has come out of it. Time and again we have 
been guilty of all sorts of aberrations; we have followed 
fox fires into all sorts of miasmatic swamps, and have 
lined up in all kinds of queer processions behind loud 
tooters upon odd trumpets. Our judgment has 
become befuddled, our vision groggy, our common sense 
cut down to zero, and our general conduct crazy. Such 
is the state of a large part of the world at the present 
time. In former times a renaissance of The Book _ 
redeemed the day. Whenever it has been rediscovered 
it has taught humanity the elementary lesson of stand- 
ing upon its feet after the devil had taught it by hard 
chastisements to stand on its head in the midst of 
Babylon in ruins. 

One of the many excellences of the Old Testament 
is that it-contains no theology, and next to no specu- 
lative matter of any sort. The New Testament con- 
tains some incipient theology. But Paul and the 
Fourth Gospel, in which theology runs strongest, have 
lived because of their experimental wealth, and in 
spite of their dogmatics. The Book knows nothing of 
reasoned-out proofs of the being of God, “personal” 
or otherwise. The men who made it did not have 
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time or space to tell what they believed about God. 
They tell what they know of Him, or set forth their 
strivings to come toa knowledge. To question his exis- 
tence or to attempt to prove it would have been to them’ 
as absurd as to question or try to prove the existence 
of a friend who has been the promoter and sharer of 
the greatest elements of life. 

Here is the difference between theology, which is 
nothing but philosophy looking Godward, and The 
Book. Theology is of a system of beliefs; The Book is 
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of a body of knowledge. Theology is speculation; The 
Book is assurance. Theologies incarnate no soul to 
stir the soul within us, and have no literary power; 
as art The Book is unsurpassed. Theologies have their 
day and cease to be; The Book is perennial. Living as 
we are in an age which is demanding that we show 
what we know, or else confess that we know_nothing 


-and quit, it should be felt that The Book may become 


even for us “The Guide for the Perplexed.” 
(To be concluded) 


‘The Church and the Community 
‘“T Can be Just as Good a Christian without Going” 


ROGER SHERMAN HOAR 


Mr. Hoar was formerly a@ member of the Massachusetts Senate. 


He delivered the following address 


at a Laymen’s League Service in the First Unitarian Church, Milwaukee, Wis., Sunday, April 9, 1922 


“TIe hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?” > 

HIS VERSE has always seemed to have a partic- 
| ular fascination for the so-called liberal Chris- 
tian. Although in form a question, it is usually 
regarded as merely a rhetorical question, or at most 
a question to be answered by the simple word “Noth- 
ing.” Micah asks, “What doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?” To which the liberal Christian 
is apt to answer, “Nothing further doth the Lord 
require of me.” 

And this is the natural reply, I am afraid. For we 
who believe in “salvation by character, not creed” are 
apt to forget that we are also supposed to believe in 
“the Fatherhood of God” and “the Leadership of 
Jesus.” Orthodox Christianity has degraded the reli- 
gion of Jesus into something very similar to the 
incantations, the fastings, and the prayer-wheels of 
the East, in spite of Christ’s own agonized protest 

- echoing down the ages, ‘““Why call ye me Lord, Lord, 
and do not the things that I say?” We liberals are 
fully aware of this fact, and yet are we also aware 
that with the pendulum swing there is danger that 
liberal Christianity will be guilty of an even greater 
perversion of the religion of Jesus by turning it into a 
mere system of ethics. 

When we lay emphasis on character rather than on 
creed, on substance rather than on formalism, it is but 
a slight step to say: “I can be just as good a Christian, 
just as upright and useful a member of the community, 
without going to church or listening to sermons. I 
don’t find that my morals suffer any if I spend my 
Sunday mornings motoring or playing golf.” And 
perhaps they don’t, very likely they don’t; but does 
the man who utters such sentiments ever stop to con- 
sider where he got such iron-clad morals? Doubtless 
he was brought up in a good Christian home, with all 
that connotes—or at least his parents were. Doubtless 
his parents, or at least his grandparents, were regular 
church attendants, devout adherents to the Christian 
religion, imbibing their ethics and their morals from 
the fountain-source. Granted that he can get along 
without church attendance, does he realize that it is 
church attendance and church attendance alone that 
has made this possible? The Lord “hath shown thee, 
O man, what is good.” 

And what about posterity? I do not expect you to 
say with the New York politician who did not believe 


in conservation of natural resources, “What has poster- 
ity ever done for me?” For it is only to posterity that 
we can ever pay the debt which we owe to our ances- 
tors. Our ancestors have carefully cultivated and have 
passed down to us a priceless heritage of Christian 
morality. Shall we accept it as a sacred trust for our 
descendants, or shall we say, “It is sufficient for my 
support,” and so squander it on ourselyes? If we live 
on the church-going of the past rather than on the 
church-going of the present, we shall thereby be squan- 
dering inherited capital rather than living on our own _ 
earnings. 

We are moral because we were brought up moral, but 
if our morality lacks inspiration we shall have nothing 
to pass on. Did not Saint Paul have in mind this very 
barrenness of purely automatic morality when through- 
out his many epistles he kept dwelling upon the unavail- 
ableness of works without faith? We should not think 
of squandering our patrimony and then blaming our 
children for being penniless, yet many of us take no 
steps to replenish the family stock of morals and then 
wonder at the irresponsibility of the modern boy and 

irl. : 

If liberal Christianity in freeing men from the super- 
stitions of the Dark Ages has also inadvertently freed 
men from any sense of responsibility to organized reli- 
gion, it is high time we shift the emphasis from destrue- 
tive into constructive fields and make a campaign for 
chureh attendance purely for the sake of church 
attendance. 

When old Micah asks us, “What doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God?” let us not self- 
satisfiedly accept these words as a pat on the back for 
our independent, purely ethical, morality; but let us 
rather bow our heads in due humility, and, remember- 
ing the first and usually unquoted part of the text, 
namely, “He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good,” 
let us answer: “It isnot enough that I observe these 
principles. This much more doth the Lord require of 
me, that I should do my part to cherish them and 
pass them on.” 


It may seem strange to talk of prayer as discipline. 
But where else shall the pupil come so much into 
the immediate presence and under the compelling 
charm of the Great Teacher? And how shall we re- 
view our needs and ask assistance with such profit as 
when we talk with God ?—Isaac Edwardson. ; 
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Installation Hymn* 
A. W.B. 
Tune: Whittier 
Serenely on this holy spot, 
By saints immortal trod, 
} From the stern struggle of his lot, 


Its sorrows calmed, its cares forgot, 
The Pilgrim turned to God. 


Eternal One, before whose sight, 
~ Our human hearts are known, 
Give him, through whom we seek for light, 
' The power to speak Thy word with might, 
With vision all Thine own. 


And touch our lives to make them Thine, 
Our eyes, that we may see 

Forever clearer, brighter shine - 

The path that, lit by love divine, 
Is leading on to Thee. 


Memories and Friendships 
CHARLES WILLIAM WENDTE, D.D. 


IV. At School and at Play 


Y MOTHER’S DEVOTION to her calling did 
M not prevent her from taking much thought and 
care for the proper education of her two sons. 
We were sent to the excellent public schools of our 
district, the Quincy and the Brimmer. Here I made 
rapid progress, standing well at the head of my class 
and being appointed the “monitor” of the schoolroom, 
a much prized distinction. 

In 1853 some of the pupils and friends of my mother 
whose sons or brothers were being educated at Chauncy 
Hall, in that day the most renowned private school for 
boys in Boston, succeeded in obtaining from its prin- 
cipals, Messrs. Thayer and Cushing, a free scholarship 
for me, and persuaded my mother to transfer me to it. 
The school building stood on Chauncy Street, near 
Summer Street, adjoining the edifice of the First 
Chureh. It was a well-arranged structure, for that 
day. The back of the building was set on granite 
piers, to afford for youths a covered playground be- 
neath it in inclement weather. In summer it was 
shaded by huge chestnut-trees. Across Chauncy Street, 
at the front, a high brick wall, later replaced by an 
iron grill, stretched from curb to curb to prevent the 
passage of vehicles. Here I attended as a pupil for the 
ensuing six years. It is to this institution in which 
many of the prominent men of Boston obtained their 
earlier education—Francis Parkman, Ezra S. Gannett, 
Henry Lee Higginson, John Lowell, Henry T. Tucker- 
man, Nathaniel Thayer, T. E. Chickering, and Curtis 
and Courtenay Guild among them—that I am indebted 
for about all the systematic education I ever received. 

I have sometimes thought that in my own case the 
more strenuous and competitive methods in use at the 
public grammar and high schools might have produced 
better results than the somewhat easy-going and schol- 
arly ways of this academy for young gentlemen, 
whose main purpose was to fit ifs pupils for college 
and an honorable place in good society. Certain it is 
that I speedily fell to something below mediocrity as a 
scholar. This was graciously attributed by my teach- 
ers to my indolence rather than to any density of mind. 
But there was much in the ideals and associations of 
Chauncey Hall which helped to develop whatever of 


* Written for the installation of Rev. Alfred R, Hussey as pastor of 
the First Church, Plymouth, Mass., March 16, 1922, by Mrs. George 
Barker, daughter of Rey. George W. Briggs, formerly minister of the 
same church. ; 
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manliness and capacity was in a youth. The teachers 
were men of unusual ability and force of character. 
Of the founder and senior principal of the school, Mr. 
Gideon Thayer, I recall only his handsome, benignant 
presence and stately manner, and the gold pencil-case, 
surmounted by a crown, with which he would absent- 
mindedly rap the squirming head of the young pupil 
he had summoned before him, until the victim con- 
trived to elude his well-meant but painful attentions. 
He withdrew from the faculty soon after I entered 
the upper school. For Mr. Thomas Cushing, who now 
became head-master, I had a profound respect and 
liking, which grew in after years, when circumstances 
brought us into closer relations, into mutual regard 


‘and friendship. He was the soul of truth and manli- 


ness, an excellent disciplinarian, and a painstaking, 
effective teacher, especially in the classics. 

Of the other instructors I recall the mathematical 
teacher, Mr. Horace Chapin, a somewhat nervous but 
lovable man, Mr. Charles C. Dane, a stern, strict peda- 
gogue, who labored in vain to impart to me a knowl- 
edge of English grammar, and dear old Gaetano Lanza, 
professor of French and other tongues, whom the boys 
tormented cruelly. A valuable addition to the teach- 
ing force was Mr. William H. Ladd, who in 1856 suc- 
ceeded Mr. Thayer in the department of English Lit- 
erature and later became the principal of Chauncy 
Hall. He introduced new methods of teaching and 
literary standards which were an inspiration to his 
pupils. Discarding the English readers then in vogue, 
with their scrappy and often ill-assorted contents, he 
put us into first-hand contact with literary classics 
like Scott’s charming narrative poems “The Lady of the 
Lake” and “Marmion,” and the plays of Shakespeare. 
What a delight it was for an imaginative, impressible 
youth to become well acquainted, under such guidance, 
with the great masterpieces of English literature. We 
did not fail to absorb from them lessons of heroism, 
honor, and courtesy which were an excellent correc- 
tive of the somewhat materialistic and prosaic environ- 
ment in which we lived. 

I was accounted a good reader and reciter of prose 
and poetry, and—what will surprise those of my cor- 
respondents in earlier life who remember my crabbed 
chirography—I was so good a penman as to set the 
copy for the writing-classes. When a school library 


-for the use of the pupils was formed I had the pleasure 


of presenting it with its first book, the autobiography 
of Benjamin Franklin, not a bad selection for Amer- 
ican youth, even if not so romantic in tone as some of 
my own favorites. Appointed to the care of the library 
I availed myself of the opportunity of perusing all its 
volumes after school hours. It might have been better 
for me to have been at play out of doors with my mates. 
An omnivorous reader of everything that came in my 
way, English, German, French, I atoned in some degree 
by the miscellaneous information I thus received for 
my deficiencies in systematic study. I have somewhere 
read that the monks of olden time believed that hedge- 
hogs eat grapes by rolling over and over the clusters 
of the vine. Whatever fruit stuck to their spines they 
carried off and devoured at their leisure. Even so I 
recall with compunction the multitudes of books I 
greedily absorbed in those early years, and trust that 
something of value in their contents may have stuck 
to me. Poems, tales, and dramas by Lessing, Tieck, 
Schiller, Goethe, Jean Paul Richter, Kotzebue,‘ Koer- 
ner, Auerbach, Heine, Gutzkow, Freitag, the Arabian 
Nights in German, Moliére, Victor Hugo, Eugéne Sue, 
Dumas, Froissart’s Chronicles, Shakespeare, Charles 
Lamb (a special favorite), Goldsmith, Scott, Thacke- 
ray, Dickens, Tennyson, Reade, Collins, Irving, Long- 
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fellow, Holmes, Bryant, the Biglow Papers, Cooper, 
Dr. Kane, Mayne Reid, Miss Yonge, and many others 
were all devoured before I was sixteen! I would read 
hour after hour, at first seated in my chair, then kneel- 
ing, with the book laid upon it, then stretched at full 
length on the floor, with the book before me, until, dis- 
covered by my mother, I was driven out to play with 
my companions, or, overcome by exhaustion, would roll 
over and fall asleep. 

Yet it must not be supposed that I did. not enjoy 
physical exercise, or the games usual to boyhood. The 
latter were, to be sure, in those days comparatively 
_ few and simple. The-present craze for athletics and 
competitive sports was almost unknown. Baseball, 
kicking a football, tag, follow your leader, running; 
jumping, swimming, rowing, wrestling, and light gym- 
nastics afforded all the exercise we knew or needed, 
probably as much as the average schoolboy obtains 
to-day. We naturally sought the companionship of 
neighboring boys and met at certain places for our 
play, although we were as yet blissfully ignorant that 
this was in obedience to a “gregarious instinct” or 
that we constituted “a gang.” Our reading of Scott’s 
poems and tales, and other feudal stories at school, had 
awakened in us romantic inclinations. We fashioned 
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for ourselves spears and swords from long slivers of 
wood obtained from an adjacent sawmill on Rowe 
Place, as well as pasteboard shields, and ran at fuil 
tilt through the streets seeking adventures, or climbed 
fences and roofs to defend those mimic castles against 
real or imagined adversaries. 

Among the playmates and schoolmates whom I best 
remember were George Kuhn, Paul West, Tom Motley, 
Charley Haywood, Frank Jackson, Ed. Perry, Tom 
Beal, George Thacher (my particular “chum”), Samuel 
and Daniel Webster Appleton, grandsons of the great 
statesman, Frederick W. and George H. Hathaway, 
the latter afterward the well-known manager of the 
Redpath Lecture Bureau, Tom Goddard, Reginald 
Heber Fitz, later the eminent physician and nerve 
specialist, the two sons of Rev. Dr. Rufus Ellis, the 
sons of Donald McKay and Epes Sargent, Benjamin 
H. Ticknor, John L. and George Thorndike, Thomas 
Groom, the Papanti boys, Ernst and Louis Cushing, 
George Bradlee, J. Mason Little, and others. 

In 1856 my brother William also entered Chauncy 
Hall. We were forerunners of a considerable number 
of German-American boys whose parents have always 
shown a particular liking for this school. 

(T'o be continued) 


The Kaiser Out-Kaisered 


[Editorial in The Herald of Gospel Liberty, March 31, 1921] 


“With the eyes of one who is aroused and indignant, in whose 
veins beats the pulse of a hot anger. .. . He comes forth as 
one who no longer seeks either friendship or love. ... His 
garments are dipped in blood, the blood of others. He descends 
that he may shed the blood of men. . . . He will enunciate his 
claim by terror and might. He will write it in the blood of his 
foes. He comes like the treader of the winepress, and the 
grapes are the bodies of men. He will tread and trample in 
his fury till the blood of men shall fill the earth. . . . He will 
tread and trample them beneath his accusing feet, till their 
up-spurting blood shall make him crimson. ... He comes to 
his glory not as the Saviour meek and lowly, not through the 
suffrage of willing hearts and the plaudits of a welcoming 
world, but as a king, an autocrat, a despot, through the gush- 
ing blood of a trampled world. And those who follow this 
emergent, wrathful King of Heaven... are represented as 
armies. They come forth as a body of fighters. They come 
forth to assist the Warriors to make war on the earth. In 
this way the Kingdom is to come, not by the preaching of the 
gospel and the all-persuasive power of the Spirit of God.” 


O, THE WORDS printed above are not a descrip- 
N tion of some degenerate in human form who is 
reeking his fiendish cruelty upon his fellow-men 

in unthinkably bloody lust! Neither is it the story 
of some insane demon, escaped from a madhouse, and 
taking ghoulish delight in a most abhorrent and bestial, 
bloody holiday! But they are the words of Rey. I. M. 
Haldeman, the pastor of the great First Baptist Church 
of New York City, in which he gives his idea and 
description of what Jesus Christ will be like in His 
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International Congress in Leyden 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

I am sure it will interest the readers of Tr CHRISTIAN 
Reeistrr to know that, from communications just received 
from the Secretary of the International Congress of Free 
Christians, the date of the next meeting of the Congress is 
now assured. The meeting will be held in Leyden, Holland, 
August 28, 29, and 30. ‘The local committee is headed by 
Prof. Dr. K. H. Roessingh of the University of Leyden, and 


second coming! We quote them here, as repulsive as 
they must be to every healthy and normal mind, just 
to show the extremes to which the doctrine of premil- 
lennialism is carrying some of its followers right here 
in America to-day. That any human soul born and 
reared outside of the pale of heathen barbarism could 
for a moment think that Christ would be guilty of such 
a loathsome orgy of blood and suffering, is almost un- 
thinkable. But that this conception seems to be native 
to the doctrine is indicated also by the words of Dr. 
Torrey, another well-known leader in this school of 
thought, who speaks of the need for Christ to come as 
“Kaiser Jesus.” Some of the zealous premillennialists 
have even ceased to offer the Lord’s prayer, because 
it contains the petition “Thy Kingdom come”—for 
one of the requisite and sustaining postulates of 
the doctrine is that the world must grow worse and 
worse. 

It all illustrates to what extent all of the nobler 
and kindlier and more Christlike instincts and concep- 
tions of the human soul can be, and usually are, 
dethroned by any religious dogma when one permits 
that dogma to become an obsession. Else it all illus- 
trates how absurd any false doctrine can be made to 
appear simply by driving it to its logical conclusions. 
We leave our readers to take their own choice of horns 
in this dilemma. But it seems to us that it is hardly 
worth while to discuss the “dearth of worshipers” in our 
churches just as long as so many Christian preachers 
and teachers continue to offer to the people for their 
worship a God that out-kaisers the Kaiser. 


ONDENCE 


the general arrangements are in the hands of the Secretary of 
the Congress, Rev. W. H. Drummond, Essex Hall, Essex 
Street, Strand, London. It is very much to be hoped that 
Unitarians who are planning to be in Europe during the com- 
ing summer will make note of the place and date and arrange 
to attend the meetings of this significant and prophetic or- 
ganization. 

Some publicity has been given to a plan to hold a Summer 
School for Ministers at Oxford, Hngland, during the coming 
August, which would include Americans. The exact arrange- 
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ment which the American Committee desired to further has 
not proved to be possible. It appears to have collided with 
a larger plan for a Summer School of Theology which is to be 
held at Oxford from July 26 to August 6, at which some forty 
lectures will be given under the general heading of “Aspects 
of Contemporary Theology.” A distinguished list of lecturers 
is announced in the prospectus. The fee for the course is £1. 
‘Unitarians, men and. women, desiring to attend this School 
are invited to communicate with Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter, 15 
Marston Ferry Road, Oxford, who will be able to send the de- 
tailed announcements. Samurn, A. Extor. 
Boston, Mass. 


See what the Bible Says, Mr. Bryan 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

At the request of the New York Times, Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick wrote an article on Mr. Bryan-and Evolution. Dr. 
Fosdick quoted from Mr. Bryan as follows: “Is it not strange 
that a Christian will accept Darwinism as a substitute for the 
Bible when the Bible not only does not support Darwin’s 
hypothesis but directly and expressly contradicts it?” 

Now here is where Mr. Bryan shows his weakness. It is 
yery evident that he is not well acquainted with the Bible. If 
he would turn to Ecclesiastes, third chapter, and read from 
the eighteenth and nineteenth verses, he would read as 

- follows :— 

“T said in mine heart concerning the estate of the sons 
of men, that God might manifest them, and that they might 
see that they themselves are beasts. For that which be- 
falleth the sons of men befalleth beasts; even one thing 
befalleth them: as the one dieth, so dieth the other; yea, 
they have all one breath; so that a man hath no pre- 
eminence above a beast :-for all is vanity.” 


If Mr. Bryan will turn to Psalm 49, the twelfth verse, he 
will read as follows :— 


_ “Nevertheless man being in honor abideth not: he is like 
the beasts that perish.” W. G. Pupprroor. 
Boston, Mass. 


The Old, Old Story 


The following is a part of a long and touching letter received 
by a Unitarian minister who was a near neighbor of the writer. 
It is evidence of the abiding issue. 


I have a congregation of nearly a thousand members and a 
good Sunday-school in this county-seat town of 30,000 popula- 
tion. However, we are having a strenuous time in our brother- 
hood over the questions of “the old and the new.” The reaction- 
aries seem to be in the ascendency at the present time and it is 
growing increasingly more difficult to state religion in modern 
terms. I do not know what the outcome will be. I have held 
to the view that it was the place of the liberal progressive men 
to remain with their group and do their part in “leavening the 
whole lump,” but sometimes it seems to be a case of putting 
‘new wine into old bottles.” 

The outlook for the future is not satisfactory, for the lines 
are being drawn a little more tightly all the while. 

It sometimes looks to me as if I should have to do one of 
two things,—either break with my denomination and enter 
another fellowship or leave the ministry and go into business. 

I have practically no personal acquaintance with Unitarians, 
but of course am acquainted with your position in the religious 
world. I have read THe CHRISTIAN ReGisTeR in reading-rooms 
for years, off and on, and at one time many years ago was a 
subscriber for a while. 

It is wholly a question of my spirit struggling to be free 
and the opportunity to express my religious convictions in the 
best possible manner. If I could do that among my own people 
I would rather remain with them than go to any other people, 
but I must be free. At present I feel that my soul is being 
eramped. P 

The most serious thing. in our brotherhood at the present 
time is that our leaders (except a few, very few) in our edu- 
eational and mission and benevolent work are afraid to say 
that their souls are their own and are surrendering to the 
‘reactionaries at almost every point. Most of these leaders are 
liberal men with a modern education, but for the sake of main- 
taining our organized work are giving in. to the conservative 
group. They privately say they must do this to save a split 
in the brotherhood. 


The Unitarian clergyman replies in part :— 

I cannot say whether you would find the freedom you desire 
with the Congregationalists. ‘Theoretically you would be en- 
titled to it, but recent conversations with men in their ministry 
who desire fellowship with us rather lead me to the conclusion 
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that in practice the pressure of the conservatives is more 
evident than the encouragement of the progressives. 

As to the possibilities in our Unitarian field, we need men 
of ability and consecration, and they rarely have difficulty in 
finding a real opportunity. But our churches are seldom large, 
and men who have dealt with hundreds of people in their 
previous churches find it far from easy to content themselves 
with scores, unless they feel, as some of us do, that it is better 
to serve with a few fellow-workers in the vanguard of religious 
progress, sustained by confidence in truth and by a free con- 
science, than to mingle with crowds at the cost of soul-liberty 
and intellectual honesty. Further, it takes time to find one’s 
level, so to speak, in a new and strange fellowship, and it is 
generally necessary to test one’s self and one’s convictions and 
methods in a small field for a while before expecting any really 
commanding opportunity. I could exemplify that easily from 
the personal history of many of our now most prominent men. 
Further yet, our whole fellowship is small and most of our 
men are necessarily isolated geographically and in fellowship. 
The avowed heretic lives a lonely life, as a rule. - 


The Number of Unchurched People 


To the Hditor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

' Being somewhat familiar with statistics of age in the United 
States Census of 1910, I have for some time wanted to prick 
the bubble of the “sixty-five million unchurched,” and to 
show that the actual facts are far less startling than is indi- 
eated in this sweeping generalization. 

The total population of continental United States in 1910 
was about 91,000,000. If we take the present figures as being 
in the vicinity of 110,000,000, and split the difference, we 
should have 100,000,000 as representing approximately the total 
for the year 1915. This is a convenient working basis and 
represents very nearly the population at the time when the 
recently published Church Census was compiled. 

It appears in the 1910 figures—it would be somewhat less 
true in 1920—that the ranks of those who died in infancy and - 
childhood were just about filled by immigrants. Broadly 
speaking, each year of human life up to the age of twenty- 
five is represented by 2 per cent. of the population, about 
equally divided between males and females. Thus, one-tenth 
of the population is under five years, one-fifth is under ten, 
and one-half has not yet reached the quarter-century mark. 

The application of these figures to our “sixty-five million” 
fallacy is obvious. Ten million have barely passed beyond the 
stage of the cradle-roll. Another ten million may be deducted 
from membership statistics. In some denominations confirma+ 
tion or joining of the church is encouraged in the first years 
of adolescence, but this is not general. It is therefore perfectly 
fair to put somewhere between twenty-five and thirty millions 
the number of those who would not appear in a church census 
except under the figures given for Sunday-schools. 

I am aware that the Roman Catholic Church counts in its 
membership figures all children from their birth, and this 
would of course modify my generalizations to the extent of 
about 15 per cent. (4,500,000 for the first fifteen years). These 
figures would be again very nearly offset by those in the first 
half of the fourth five-year period. 

Thus we may say broadly that the number of adults above 
eighteen years not affiliated with any church organization is 
about thirty-five millions. An important fact, and one indeed 
worthy of all serious consideration and study. 


Roxpury, Mass. Wm. Howe. ReEep. 


Human Wolves 
[By R. Arevalo Martinez of Guatemala. Translated from the Spanish] 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


At first I called them “Brothers,” with hands outstretched I 

_ met them; 

But from their thefts among my lambs I saw deep harm befall ; 

And then the voice of brotherhood fell mute within my spirit; 

pion 2 drew near to look at them, wolves were they, one and 
all! 


What happened after in my soul that used to walk so blindly, 

My poor sad soul which dreams and loves so tenderly to-day? 

How came it that I saw not in their tread the wild beasts’ 
. prowling, 

Nor in their eyes the instincts of slaughter and of prey? 


Since then I too, a wolf myself, have wandered from the 
pathway ; 

I too, a wolf, have fallen, and rolled in mud and gore; 

And then in every one of them again I found a brother; 

When I drew near to look at them, they all were men once 
more! 
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The Angel of the Battlefield 
ALFRED RODMAN HUSSEY 


Easily the most striking thing about 
this work* is the life which it records. 
No reader can help being. impressed with 
this record of a remarkable career. AS 
the author states in -his introduction: 
“The life of Clara Bartoh is a story of 
unique and permanent interest; .. . it is 
an important chapter in the history of 
our country, and in that of the progress 
of philanthropy in this country and the 
world. .. . No American woman received 
more honor while she lived, either at 
home or abroad.” Her story, then, was 
eminently worth telling. Miss Barton is 
one of our national heroines. Her mem- 
ory is one of the Republic’s precious pos- 
sessions. In the thought of posterity she 
will always be remembered as a conspicu- 
ous figure in that tiny group which in- 
cludes Dorothea Dix, Frances Willard, 
and Josephine Shaw Lowell. No history 
of applied Christianity is complete with- 
out her name. With the possible excep- 
tion of Florence Nightingale, whose attain- 
ments and career so curiously parallel her 
own, no woman eyer did more for the 
relief of human suffering. During the 
Civil War she was actually what the 
name popularly given to her implied, “the 
augel of the battlefield.’ During the 
Franco-Prussian War she rendered in 
Europe the same high service. Returning 
to the United States an invalid, at an age 
when most women look for a lightening 
of their burdens, she not only continued 
the selfsame work, but expanded it to in- 
clude the relief of suffering from disasters 
of every kind, until it crystallized into the 
permanent organization of the American 
Red Cross; not the least of her labors, 
covering a considerable period of years, 
being the persuading of the National Goy- 
ernment to accept membership in the in- 
ternational Red Cross by endorsing the 
Treaty of Geneva. In spite of continual 
ill-health, the burden of increasing years, 
opposition, official apathy, and obstructive 
precedents, often alone and with little 
money and less influence, this intrepid 
little woman battled on, loyal to her 
ideals, until her fight was won. 

Such a life history cannot help being 
impressive, even if as a work of art its 
narration be open to question. Measured 
by purely literary standards this biog- 
raphy manifestly falls short. It is over- 
long. Frequently, both in style and method, 
it leaves much to be desired. The author 
has written a number of other books. 
He is a preacher and a historian of dis- 
tinction. But restraint is not one of 
his abiding virtues. His literary experi- 
ence has not taught him the transcendent 
virtue of condensation. The enormous 
mass of material at his command could 
with profit have been boiled down at least 
one-half. Dr. Barton has a maddening 


*THp Lirn or CLARA BARTON, FOUNDER OF 
THE AMBPRICAN RED Cross. By William E. 
Barton. Two volumes, with illustrations. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
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habit of recounting an incident in his own 
language and then following it with a 
description of the same event in the lan- 


guage of letter or journal. In this way a 
vast amount of valuable space is need- 
lessly sacrificed. In the same way, many 
letters which might well have been abbre- 
viated are offered in their full text. The 
result is that a discriminating reader soon 
finds that many pages can be passed over 
with the most cursory of glances. 

This defect, which is entirely one of 
construction, prevents the work from 
being the notable biography it deserves to 
be. A little more restraint combined with 
greater skill in word-portraiture might 
have produced a masterpiece. In other 
words, the author has failed exactly 
where, for example, Francis Tiffany in his 
Life of Dorothea Dix succeeded, He had 
the opportunity to paint a portrait of 
exceptional interest, and he has failed to 
do so, or rather, he has only partially 
succeeded. The chance unquestionably lay 
within easy reach. Even from these 
lengthy pages are to be gleaned a throng 
of inimitable human touches, which sug- 
gest a personality altogether unique. Only 
New England, and rural New England at 
that, could have produced this little 
homely old maid who lived to become the 
idol of armies, intimate friend of the 
daughter of the German Emperor, asso- 
ciate of generals, diplomats, senators, 
presidents, and kings. There is not a little 
that suggests the stories of Mary Wilkins 
and Sarah Orne Jewett in the life of 
Clara Barton, who with all her courage 
and executive efficiency was never any- 
thing but sentimental, whose writing al- 
ways had in it the flavor of the Ladies’ 
Annuals of early Victorian days, who was 
never averse to praise, whose favorite 
correspondents were the Grand Duchess 
of Baden and a village dressmaker in 
North Oxford, Mass. There is a delicious 
bit in one of her letters from Carlsruhe 
which describes her dining with the grand 
ducal household, clad in her best black 
silk! Throughout a life which lasted for 
more than ninety years, in spite of excep- 
tional success, and fame that became liter- 
ally world-wide, she remained the plain 
Massachusetts countrywoman, simple and 
self-reliant, to the end of the chapter. 

It is this element in her story which 
gives it peculiar charm. By very force of 
contrast her attainments were the more 
remarkable. Obviously providential was 
her presence in Washington at the out- 
break of the war. She was forty. Behind 
her lay many years of schoolteaching ter- 
minated by ill-health. For seven years 
she had been clerk in an obscure goyvern- 
ment department. But with war came her 
opportunity, and she was quick to grasp 
it. 
the work of relieving wounded soldiers on 
the battlefield, she labored hard and long, 
with complete disregard of self, under- 
going severe hardships, often under fire, 
until the entire North was won to recog- 
nizing the urgent necessity of her cause, 
and she became the heroine of the hour. 


Flinging herself whole-heartedly into 


ay 
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When peace was declared she worked tire- 
lessly in behalf of the returning soldiers 
and in tracing their missing comrades 
until she was completely prostrated. Ap- 
parently a hopeless invalid, she went 
abroad, was on the Continent when France 
declared war on Germany, was miracu- 
lously restored to health by the call to 
arms, and took up her familiar work of 
relief in the wake of the contending 
armies. Nor was her task even then com- 
pleted. When the international Red Cross 
was founded in Switzerland, with all the 
European countries included in its mem- 
bership, she directed her efforts, single- 
handed, to persuading the United States 
to ratify the same treaty. It was a super- 
human task, involving a struggle which 


jJasted more than nineteen years. Dr. Bel- 


lows as head of the Sanitary Commission 
had tried to bring it about and given it 
up in despair. Then as now, the Senate 
was jealous of its prerogatives, and slow 
to acknowledge the Republie’s interna- 
tional responsibilities. 
herself confronted by a multitude of for- 
midable obstacles; but somehow, chiefly 
through sheer pluck and perseverance, re- 
fusing to acknowledge even to herself the 
possibilities of failure, she brought those 
in authority to her way of thinking and 
put the matter through. President Arthur 
and Mr. Blaine (then Secretary of State) 
were won over to the support of her cause, 
and the day was won. ‘Tardily, almost 
apologetically, America came in. The 
chapters containing the account of this 
discreditable episode in our history are 
among the most interesting and suggestive 
of the entire book. They prove how ef- 
fective in a democraey like ours impor- 
tunity in affairs of state can be. 

Nor even then were Miss Barton’s labors 
for humanity at an end. Thirty more 
years of similar effort followed—years of 
persistent labor, years of success mingled, 
alas, with loneliness and bitter disappoint- 
ment, before the end came. She organized 
and became the first president of the 
American Red Cross. Under her leader- 
ship it rendered valiant service. But the 
time arrived when in its counsels younger 
heads were needed, and reluctantly Miss 
Barton laid down her power. She lived 
to celebrate her ninetieth birthday, dying 
at her home in a Washington suburb in 
1912. 

A long life that bore abundant fruit. 
Rich in inspiration, not the least of its 
compelling qualities are found in its essen- 
tial humanity. Clara Barton was not 
without her defects of character. In spite 
of them she rendered a great service to 
humankind. What she herself lacked in 
greatness she more than atoned for by the 


- splendor of her contribution to civilization. 


An English Song Book 


Tae Westminster Crry ScHoon HyMNAt. 
London: George G. Harrap & Oo. ’ 

A small but excellent hymnal prepared 
for use in one of the great London public 
schools. The collection, though small, has 
been made with care and good taste. It 
includes a mumber of hymns by: poets still 
living, both British and American. A 
novel feature is the brief biographical note 
appended to each hymn, "| 


Miss Barton found — 
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A Story of Old New England 
Tarn RoMAncn or Fippuer’s Grenn. By 

Clara Endicott Sears. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
jin Company. 

_ The Romance of Fiddler’s Green goes 
back to the days of long ago when young 
and old joyfully obeyed the commands of 
: F 


“Turn your partner about! 
Shake your right foot out! 
Turn your partner about! 

All hands round !” 


shouted by the fiddler on the Green in 


front of the Bolton Tavern. In the 
Nashua Valley of those days, the call of 
the outside world was little heeded by the 
farmers ; the doings of their own neighbor- 
hood were of sufficient interest to claim 
all their attention. There were no Freu- 
dian theories nor psychiatric clinics then, 
and the wayward boys grew into bad men. 
The “town terror” of Bolton was a con- 
tinual source of anxiety, but not until he 
had jilted fairy-like Eunice Gates on the 
yery day of their wedding did the long 
pent-up feelings of the community rise 
against him. There was but one fate for 
such as he—a ride on a fence rail after 
a liberal dressing of tar and feathers. 
Zeke Stone escaped for a while, but—and 
of such is the story. Because so many 
of the modern complications of life are 
omitted, The Romance of Fiddler’s Green 
is charming and refreshing. There are 
sad spots, but more humorous ones. The 
description of John Kent’s “garden o’ de- 
light,” with its “river o’ life,” its flowers 
standing for purity, wisdom, sleep, love, 
and its “tree .o’ life’ “wherein the fowls 
o’ air do lodge,”’—this forms one of the 
significant parts of the book, which no 
one with a fondness for gardens can fail 
to enjoy. The author, an expert on 
Shakers; has drawn these people with 
genuine feeling, revealing them as espe- 
cially adapted to heal not only the bodies 
but the minds of unfortunate folk. 
H. M, P. 


The Invisible Empire 

“Tgp Mopprn Ku Kiux Kian.” By Henry 
P; Fry. Boston: Small, Maynard & Company. 
A clear, vivid, and authentic description 
of the “Invisible Empire.” Mr. Fry de 
seribes his induction into the Klan, and 
‘explains convincingly his reason for re- 
nouncing this secret “citizenship,” and 
giving the people of the United States 
warning as to the possible menace which 
it may become. It appears that the mod- 
ern Klan has no historic connection with 


the original Ku Klux of Civil War days, 


but originated in the mind of one William 


‘Joseph Simmons, who adopted the methods 


of a German secret order which flourished 
in the Middle Ages. He created for him- 
self the office of “Imperial Wizard” of 
the “Invisible Empire” and with absolute 
autocratic power vested in him person- 
ally by the constitution proceeded to reap 
a harvest of gold and to enroll under 
his banner an army which by 1921 had 
become 500,000 strong. The surprising 
feature of. the whole movement is the 


success with which this money-making - 


scheme has been promoted in the leading 
cities of the. South and West. With re- 
markable cunning and effectiveness, Wiz- 
ard Simmons and his colleagues used 
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TWO BOOKS THAT HAVE 
INTERESTED ME 


JOHN MALICK 


Prof. Irving Babbitt, in Rousseau 
and Romanticism, and Prof. Albert 
Parker Fitch, in Preaching and 
Paganism, are saying what we wish 
to have said. Both are saying that we 
conform in time to our notion of things. 
Both believe that our notion of things 
needs to be corrected. It is carrying 
us where we would not go. Professor 
Babbitt takes his text from Emerson: 


There are two laws discrete, 

Not reconciled,— 

Law for man, and law for thing; 
The last builds town and fleet, 
But it runs wild, 

And doth the man unking. 


In our life we are getting the fruits of 
naturalism which had its origin for the 
modern world in Rousseau. Individual 
vyagary, temperamental excess, and 
“eushing forth of novelties” is the way 
of life. There is little holding back to 
keep within, or stretching up to reach, a 
standard of things as set by the clas- 
sics, by group experience or by laws 
inherent in the nature of things. This 
naturalism is evident in our literature, 
in our education, and in our cult of 
prosperity. In literature it protests 
against measure, is “a wild dedication 
to unpathed waters and undreamed 
shores.” In education it is against 
habit, constraint, and conformity. 
There is such a thing as collective 
wisdom and group experience. Gathered 
up in creeds, dogmas, and classic stand- 
ards, this gives a measure made by 
many selves to each individual self. 
Humanism recognizes this and is a cor- © 
rective against individual vagary and 
that naturalism which physical science 
breeds. Religion and Humanism are 
but different stages on tlie same path. 
“Humanism may be religious, and reli- 
gion has its humanistic side.” Pro- 
fessor Fitch goes on to religious real- 
ity, beyond humanism. As naturalism 
would have man one with nature, hu- 
manism would have him one with 
humanity. His origin, measure, and 
destiny are within the human. Human- 
ism tests by the experience of many, 
but all alike human. Its authority for 
morality and its inspiration for char- 
acter is the great man, or many men, 
but always men. Man is seeking all, 
at a source no higher than himself. 
This has influenced our preaching. Re- 
ligion itself becomes, in the hands of 
its latest interpreters, but the social 
group emotionally intense and nervously 
energetic. Jesus is brought within the 
human circle. He is as we are. He 
is like God, hence God is as we are. 
All is inclosed within the circle upon 
our own level, with no escape. But 
man is not sufficient unto himself, and 
all men together cannot supply the 
lack. There is a difference between 
man and God, and in that difference is 
man’s way of escape and his only hope. 
Humanism has no transcendent reality 
and Judging Presence. Religion recog- 
nizes a Something-Else in man beyond 
that which either naturalism or human- 
ism finds in him, 


statements by Northern people friendly to 
other races and religions as indicating 
that Negroes and Catholics were about to 
overmaster and control the American Goy- 
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ernment. By publication of these state- 
ments along with manufactured oaths 
attributed to the Knights of Columbus, the 
Klan promoters reaped a golden harvest. 
Mr. Fry, apparently an honest advocate of 
the Ku Klux Klan until he saw the poten- 
tialities for evil contained within the auto- 
cratie power of the Imperial Wizard, 
finally resigned from the organization and 
carried his complete story to the New York 
World. This journal fearlessly published 
it. The result was an investigation before 
Congress, and a repudiation of the whole 
scheme by many of its leaders. The bane- 
ful influence of an organization like this, 
concludes Mr. Fry, is felt not so much in 
the autocratic power of a mercenary ‘“Wiz- 
ard” as in the spirit of race hatred engen- 
dered by it. He outlines “group antag- 
onisms” fostered by the Klan, which 
should be erased from American con- 
scious life. “Perhaps the most senseless of 
all group antagonisms is the religious. It 
is a peculiar thing to the student of world 
religions to note the extraordinary amount 
of friction and discord that has attended 
organized Christianity almost from its in- 
ception, resulting oftentimes in persecu- 
tion and bloodshed.” “I believe in a real 
Americanism based on a deeply rooted 
love of country, and a broad respect and 
mutual understanding on the part of the 
people. I believe firmly that all of the 
internal dissensions and discords in this 
country, where group is arrayed against 
group, could be completely eliminated by 
the application of the philosophy and love 
of Jesus Christ.” Le Ve Ri 


Rural Christianity in Fiction 

Ton BACKSLIDURS. By William Lindsey. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

The Backsliders is an account of the 
humanizing of John Gray, a new Method- 
ist minister in the little town of Wesley. 
He was only twenty-five, and, thanks to 
his bringing up, he knew nothing of 
women, and very little of the world in 
general. He thought, and two of his 
Elders agreed with him, that a straight 
line could easily be drawn between right 
and wrong—between the Faithful and the 
Backsliders. But human nature in Wes- 
ley closely resembled that to be found in 
the rest of the world, and the good occa- 
sionally erred from the narrow way, 
while the bad showed unmistakable signs 
of goodness. It seemed a little hard to 
young Gray that an “infidel” should in- 
struct him in the ways of the world, but 
such was the case. Like Gavin Dishart, 
the same question bothered him—‘Can a 
man like a woman against his will?” The 
similarity between this book and Barrie’s 
Little Minister is in plot only. The pur- 
pose, the setting, the love story are essen- 
tially different. Mr. Lindsey has endeay- 
ored to show ‘the wrong in some of the 
old-fashioned doctrines introduced by the 
Puritans. By placing his time before the 
days of automobiles, he has removed from 
the chance of adverse criticism his rather 
severe remarks concerning Methodists. 
Aithough the book has a religious atmos- 
phere and contains a wealth of Biblical 
quotations, there is plenty of secular in- 
terest, making the book a welcome addi- 
tion to the “New England” group of novels. 
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The Cooky-Jar Trail 


DAISY D, STEPHENSON 


Oh, say! Have you traveled the magical Trail 
That calls you from school or from play? 

To follow its windings you never can fail, 

* For your nose will discover the way. 


It leads you through woodlands or daisy fields 
fair ; 
It may merge into avenues wide. 
“But you know that the treasure’s awaiting you 
there, 
And your nose is your trustworthy guide. 


» 


So it lures you and leads you, this jolly good 
Trail, 
(While you’re famished, as boys always are,) 
And to find royal feasting you never will fail, 
For it ends at the old Cooky Jar. 


When Martin took the Air 
ROSE BROOKS 


“No, Martin, I cannot consent to your 
going up in an airplane,” said Mrs. Towne 
to her eleven-year-old son. Together they 
were taking the long-talked-of trip to 
California, and with eight hours on their 
hands in Chicago were spending part of 
the time in Lincoln Park, where by chance 
an aviator who had served in France 
was giving exhibition flights. 

“May I go near enough to look into 
the cockpit?” asked Martin. “Maybe he’d 
*xplain things just a little to me.” 

“Yes,” agreed mother, “you may, though 
how you know the name of things I don’t 
know. Yes, you may look as long as you 
like and ask as many questions as the 
flying-man has patience to answer. See, 
Tl sit on this shady bench and read my 
book.” 

“Read a book!” exclaimed Martin. 
“Why, he might go up! Don’t you want 
to come too?” ; 

“Martin, dear,’ said mother, with an 
inward sense that perhaps she was fail- 
ing him, “my mind doesn’t take just the 
same pleasure in the inside workings of 
an airplane that yours does. You run 
along and let me read this time. No, I 
wouldn’t miss seeing him go up for any- 
thing. One eye on the book, one eye on 
the airplane, I promise you.” 

Twenty minutes later a whir of the 
engine, a glide along the grass, and the 
white-winged airplane rose’ toward the 
sky like-a huge bird flying home. 

“He’s gone,” a little voice said, and 
mother’s eyes came back to earth to see 
Martin standing quiet at her side. “He 
ean’t fall out. He showed me all the 
straps that hold him in. Oh, mother, 
don’t you wish we could fly to California? 
Course you can see, sideways, from car 
windows, but if you're flying, it must be 
like—like having your blinders taken off 
if you’re a horse, so you can see every way 
all at once. Some day I’m going to have 
an airplane.” : 

“Oh, Martin, can’t you possibly find 
enough things on the earth to interest you? 
I couldn’t bear to watch you go up to the 
clouds.” 

Their heads were tipped backwards, 
their eyes on the airplane, a vanishing 
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speck. “You wouldn’t,” said Martin, pos- 
itively. “You’d go with me. When I’m 
grown up you’re going to have lots of lux- 
uries.” 

“Tuxuries!” repeated mother, a little 
eatch in her voice. “It would be luxury 
to stay together on the ground. Why are 
you: always so interested in airplanes?” 

“That man—Hdward Powers is his 
name—is only thirteen years older than 
I am. He’s twenty-four and I’m ’leven. 
And he has been flying five years, and five 
from thirteen is’— 

“Martin, do stop!” begged mother. 

“Is eight,” continued Martin, not to be 
sidetracked. “All right, we won’t talk 
about it now; but you’ll love the clouds 
near to, and the world just a little map 
underneath, when I do take you up. And 
I’m going to fly soon. I’ve got to find out 
how it feels.” 

Two days later, half-way to the Pacific 
Coast, the train stopped at a little prairie 
village which was bustling with excite- 
ment. As the train wheels ground to a 
noisy stop on the hot rails Martin stuck 
his head out the window. “It’s an air- 
plane, landed!” he shouted excitedly, run- 
ning to the rear door of the car. “The 
conductor says he thinks we’ve got a hot 
box. Mayn’t I run right over and right 
back? See, it’s just beyond that nearest 
hay store. Course I wouldn’t miss the 
train,” and at mother’s reluctant nod he 
ran across the street powdered to thick 
dust. 

“T’ve got to let him be a boy,” fretted 
mother, watch in hand. “But I do wish 
he’d come back—it’s seven minutes.” 
And the next minute she heard the con- 
ductor’s cheery call far down the plat- 
form, “Board! All aboard!” and the long 
train crept on its way. 

Through the train to the back plat- 
form sped mother, only to see Martin 
growing smaller and smaller as the shin- 
ing rails lengthened the distance between 
them ! ‘ 

“Why didn’t you tell me?’ demanded 
the conductor. “Yes, I did say I thought 
we had a hot box, but we didn’t. Had no 
idea he’d gone from the platform. No, 
he can’t overtake us on the next train. 
Yes, I’ll telegraph back to the agent to 
have an eye on him till you can get there. 
Lucky you don’t have to wait long for the 
next eastbound. I’ll see you off at the 
next station and you’ll have only a half- 
hour wait. Yes, I’ll see to it that your 
tickets are good on to-morrow’s west- 


bound. Mighty sorry. Best I can Ors 


“Tt’s my fault entirely,” said mother, 
miserably. 

“Oh, well,” said the cheery conductor. 
“Good lesson for him, maybe. Fly fast, 


don’t they?’ he added, his head uptilted. ° 


“Catching us,—now would you believe it? 
—that airplane your boy was investigat- 
ing.” 

“T never want to see one again,” said 
mother. 

“Oh, now, I wouldn’t say that,” went on 
the conductor. “Many a good turn that 
aviator’s done, perhaps, for all of us, in 
France. Flying low, isn’t he? He’ll pass 
us in ten minutes and we're going sixty 
miles an hour, almost! Well, it’s youth 
for progress! Hello!” he went on after 
a pause. “Two of them aboard! And 
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waving as if we were their long-lost 
friends! You don’t suppose”’— 

But mother had gone back to her own 
ear to gather together bag and coat, 
ready to get off at the next station. An 
hour between stations,——how wide these 
spaces in the Western world; but at last 
the wheels again slowed down, and mother 
was ready at the door. The conductor 
was ahead of her, leaning far out to have 
a look at the platform. 

“No need to get off, Mrs. Towne,” he 
chuckled just as the brakes ground to a 
standstill and a joyous and familia 
voice sang :— 

“Here Iam, mother! You weren’t wor- 
ried, were you? We flew low, and I waved 
and waved and I thought you’d see and 
know. Here’s Mr. Powers. I knew you'd 
want to thank him. He strapped me in as 
tight! Oh, mother, I knew I didn’t have 
your consent, but you always say there 
are times when I have to use my own judg- 
ment, and soI used it and caught the train. 
My, but I was glad when I saw there was 
nothing to do but fly in an airplane!” All 
this time he clung fast to the hand of the 
tall lean airman, and as mother looked 
into his shy face, bronzed by the sun, 
and into his eyes, blue as his own sky ele- 
ment, she felt as if any mother must be 
proud to “her heart’s core of such man- 
hood. 

“T can’t begin to thank you,” she began. 

“Why, that’s nothing,” said the flying- 
man. “Martin’s a born airman, no squeam- 
ishness for him! I thought you’d be glad 
not to have to take the trip back and 
wait over a day in this bake-oven coun- 
try. Yes, I’m flying all the way to the 
eoast. Thank you, I’d like to come to see 
you. Yes, Martin gave me your address, 
and he has mine. I tell him the next 
time we go up we'll have to have your 
consent, though. Perhaps you’d go up 
with us?” His blue eyes twinkled at the 
consternation written on her face. 

And then two whistles, and again 
the long train sped on its way. 

“As good as I thought?’ Martin was 
saying. “Oh, mother, it was millions 
better than I could ever have ’magined, 
You can’t think what it feels like to be a 
bird. Didn’t you ever want to be a bird? 
Isn’t it fine he’s going to be so near us? 
Hundred miles is nothing to an airplane— 
you know it isn’t, after the way we 
caught the train. I did wish you were 
having the fun, too. I‘m never going 
up again without you!” 

“In that case,” said mother, with an 
uncertain little smile, “I needn’t ever 
worry about either of us leaving the 
earth again, need I?” But in her eyes 
was the vision of a straight, khaki-clad, 
keen-eyed young soldier, unafraid, a part 
of the elements themselves, and in her 
ears the car-wheels clicked out, over and 
over, the remark the blue-coated- con- 
ductor had made on the rear platform. 
“It’s youth for progress! It’s youth for 
progress !” 

“Martin,” she said, turning suddenly to 
her flushed and tousle-headed son, “if 
ever you’re a lean brown aviator like our 
friend Mr. Powers, will you sometimes 
remember, when you're diving through 
clouds, that it’s just a little wrench 
for mothers—all mothers left behind?” 
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Peter’s Letter 
ANNE BLAIR 


Peter pressed his nose hard against the 
cold window-pane and peered down the 
street as far as he could to catch the first 
it aes of Postie’s blue uniform and yel- 
ow leather mail-bag. How stupid it was 
to be housed with a cold, and how little 
there was to do indoors compared to out- 
doors. Postie’s ring was something to 
wait for, anyway, and there seemed al- 
ways to be letters a-plenty for Mother 
and Father and sometimes for sister Nan, 
but seldom, very seldom came a letter for 
Peter, so seldom that he never expected 
one. 

Ah, there was Postie this minute, far 
down the street, Postie with shoulders 
stooped under the weight of that yellow 
mail-pouch he had carried so many years. 
Three, four, five more houses to go to and 
Postie would be here. Nearer, and here 
he was coming up Peter's own gravel 
walk. Peter scampered to the door and 
opened it with a gay “Good-morning,” be- 
fore Postie had time to ring. “Any let- 
ters for my mother this morning? Just 
one letter?” 

“Just one letter, a fat one and a foreign 
one,’ said Postie, “and not for your 
mother and not for your father and not 
for your sister Nan, but—for whom do 
you guess it is?” 

“But that’s everybody that lives here, 
"cept me,” said Peter. 

“And why not a fat foreign letter for 
Master Peter Burnam, I should like to 
know*” asked Postie, with his friendliest 
smile, handing Peter as he spoke a long 
envelope, the address typewritten, and 
with an English stamp in the corner. 

“For me?’ whispered Peter, and a 
moment later, “Mother, a letter for me!’ 
he shouted so loudly that Mother upstairs 
in her room with the door shut heard 
him plainly and hurried out to share his 
surprise. 

“From Uncle Henry in London, for 
your very own self,” said Mother, as 
pleased as Peter himself. “And typewrit- 
ten so you can read it your very own self. 
You begin, and if you want any help, tell 
me.” 

Together they sat down in one chair in 
the sunny dining-room window and Peter 
read aloud this letter almost all himself, 
Mother helping only with the hardest 
words, 

“Dear Peter” (the letter began) ,— 
“Your mother has written me all about 
the goat you got for your birthday, and 
the goat wagon, and how much you like 
to drive around the block. Tell Mother I 
was glad to hear about what a famous 
driver you are getting to be but really I 
had rather you had written me yourself. 
In this letter I am going to tell you about 
our little black dog, and perhaps you will 
answer it yourself and tell me more about 
your goat. I think your goat and our 
dog should become acquainted, don’t you? 

“Wirst of all, her name is Cassandra 
Penelope Diggs. For short we usually 
eall her Miss Diggs, but when we are in 
a great hurry, as for instance when a 
bus is coming, and we want her at once, 
we call her, for short, just simply Diggs. 

“She is not quite so large as a large 
dog should be, being but little larger than 
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Awake, O Earth! 


Out of the fields the snowdrops peep; 
To work, O land! 
Awake, O earth, from the white snow- 
sleep ; 
Shake off the coverlet, soft and deep; 
Spring is at hand. 
—ZJohn Payne. 


Sentence Sermon 


All the earth shall be filled with the 
glory of the Lord—wNum. aiv. 21. 


a rabbit. I should say she was about the 
size of a rabbit and a half; certainly not 
as big as two rabbits. She has four feet, 
one at each corner, just like an ordinary 
dog, with the exception that one of her 
feet is snow white while all the rest of 
her is as black as a lump of coal. 

“At night she sleeps on my bed until I 
roll over, and then off she hops and sleeps 
the rest of the night in a chair in my 
room. At meal-times, except when com- 
pany is here, she sits on my knee and 
puts her front feet just on the edge of 
the table, but never tries to eat anything 
unless she is told she may. 

“Sometimes she goes into the Park with 
us and scampers over the grass for dear 
life. She never wags her tail as most 
dogs do when they are happy, but carries 
it tightly curled over her back just as 
ladies wear ostrich plumes curled over 
their hats. Instead of wagging her tail 
she shows when she is glad by making a 
funny blowing sound with her mouth as 
if. she were a little steam-engine. She 
used to go out often with your Aunt 
Helen on buses, but the cruel bus men 
have recently made a new rule that no 
dogs may ride inside of a bus, so on cold 
days when Aunt Helen cannot ride out- 
side, poor Miss Diggs has to stay at home, 
and she feels so unhappy that she sits on 
the stairway and cries, and the tears run 
down her face just as if she were a real 
baby. 

“She has a round rubber ring that~* 
looks like a rubber doughnut, of which 
she is immensely fond. We tie a long 
string to it and throw it on the bed or on 
the mantel or anywhere out of her reach. 
Then’ we tell her to pull the string, and 
she pulls and tugs till the rubber dough- 
nut comes down. Sometimes, too, we hide 
the doughnut up my sleeve, and she 
whines and tugs till she gets it out and 
then she is the happiest little dog in all 
London town. : 

“Tf you could only get your mother or 
father or sister Nan, any or all of them, 
to get aboard one of those big boats that 
sail out of New York Harbor every day, 
and bring you over to see us, I know you 
would have a happy time playing with 
Miss Diggs, and I know she wants very 
much to know my only little nephew. 
Will you do it? I’m afraid you’d have 
to leave your goat behind, but I know 
he’d be willing to spare you to me for a 
little visit. 

“JT don’t believe your mother likes dogs 
as well as you and I do, and that’s one 
reason I am writing this on the type- 
writer, so you may read it to yourself, as 
IT am sure you can. Will you write to me 
your very own self, and soon, and tell 
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me whether you don’t think Miss Diggs 
is almost as nice as your goat? In two 
weeks, or a little more, maybe I shall be 
at the window one morning watching for 
our postman, and I hope he will ring the 
bell and say, ‘A letter from the United 
States from your little nephew Peter.’ 
Not know about you? Indeed he does. 
And in a few minutes he will be coming 
to the door and I shall give him this 
letter to you and tell him to take partic- 
ular pains that it gets to you safely. 
Aunt Helen and Miss Diggs send their 
love to your family and to you. 


Your affectionate 
UNcLE Henry.” 


“Well!” sighed Peter, in deep content. 
“Well, Miss Diggs must be the cutest! 
And the letter was truly to me, and I 
watched for Postie just the way Uncle 
Henry says he’s going to watch when it’s 
time to *xpect my letter, didn’t I? I’m 
going to write to him right this minute, 
Mother!” and Peter, as happy and en- 
grossed as though he were in his beloved 
out-of-doors, wrote a long, painstaking let- 
ter, Mother helping with the hard words, 
and you may take my word for it that it 
was a letter that Uncle Henry was glad- 
der to get than one any grown-up could 
have written. 

When sister Nan came home from school 
late in the afternoon, Peter raced for the 
door and drew forth his precious letter 
from his pocket. When Father came 
home at night, Peter flourished his letter, 
envelope and all, and wasn’t Father as 
excited about it as Peter himself? Of 
course, Father always understood about 
the importance of everything. 

“T guess I might as well keep my letter 
under my pillow,” said Peter, comfort- 
ably, as Mother tucked him in. 

And Mother, helping to get it perfectly 
arranged so it wouldn’t possibly get 
crumpled, said, “I don’t believe Postie 
ever left a letter at any door that made 
any one so happy!” 

“Guess some little boys never got a 
letter in all their lives!” said Peter, im- 
portantly. 

“That's so, I suppose not,’ agreed 
Mother, slowly, and added as if to her- 
self. “And yet I don’t suppose there is 
any grown-up in the -world who doesn't 
know at least one child. What an easy 
way’—but suddenly remembering that 
Peter wasn’t the one to talk to on that 
subject, she gave him a good-night kiss 
and another sweet-dream kiss, and still 
another wake-up-good-in-the-morning kiss 
and left him and his precious letter alone 
in the cool darkness. 


A Tramp around the World 


Mr. W. Kotal arrived recently on the 
Isthmus of Panama, thus finishing the 
first quarter lap of his walk around the 
world. About a year ago he started from 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, and has tramped 
through South American jungles, where, 
after the manner of the Banderlog folk, 
he often had to take to the trees to make 
his way over deep swamps. Mr. Kotal . 
often covers forty miles a day. He plans 
to walk northward to Alaska, thence across 
Siberia, Europe, and Africa. He has set 
himself no time limit for his tramp. 
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In the Western Conference 


New affiliations celebrated in Chicago— 
Preaching Mission on an elaborate scale 
CURTIS W. REESE 
On the evening of Friday, March 31, 
240 persons gathered in the Red Room at 
the Hotel La Salle for the purpose of giy- 
ing suitable recognition to the affiliation 
of the Independent Religious Society with 
the Western Unitarian Conference. Hon. 
Morton D. Hull, president-of the board of 
directors of the Meadville Theological 
School, was presiding officer. After ex- 
plaining the nature of the affiliation, Mr. 
Hull introduced Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, who 
extended in behalf of the fellowship of 
free churches a cordial greeting to the 
Chicago Unitarians, to Mr. M. M. Man- 
gasarian personally, to members of the 
Independent Religious Society, and to Dr. 
Preston Bradley, who has recently been 
admitted into the Unitarian Fellowship. 
Dr. Eliot emphasized the fact that this 
affiliation of the Independent Religious 
Society with the Western Conference is 
in line with the tradition and spirit of our 
free churches. He said, “Our aim is unity 
amid diversity and diversity amid unity.” 
He likened the searchers for truth to 
mountain-climbers ‘who come together at 

the top of the highest peak. 

The second address was delivered by 
Mr. Mangasarian, who expressed himself 
as believing that the liberal churches 
needed more of the aggressive temper. He 
said, “All the world loves a fighter.” He 
pointed out the necessity of substituting 
the battle of wits for the old line battle 
of guns. When Mr. Mangasarian rose to 
speak he was greeted with vigorous ap- 
plause, the people standing and continuing 
the demonstration for some time. 

Following Mr. Mangasarian the chair- 
man introduced Dr. Preston Bradley, who 
was also received by the group with a 
demonstration of genuine appreciation. 
Dr. Bradley expressed his faith in the 
possibilities of the liberal movement and 


spoke with deep earnestness of the fal-’ 


lacies of the so-called liberal-orthodoxy. 
He said he believed that if we should wed 
intellect to love we could win the world. 

Following Dr. Bradley, Mr. Isaac M. 
Hamilton, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Independent Religious Society, 
told how the affiliation was brought about 
and expressed his belief that both ration- 
alists and Unitarians would profit by the 
association. Mr. Hamilton predicted a 
union of liberals wherein no differences 
shall be surrendered, but where freedom 
and independence shall be made effective 
in co-operation. 

The closing address was delivered by 
Rey. Fred V. Hawley of Unity Church, 
Chicago. Mr. Hawley interpreted the Uni- 
tarian movement in terms of the utmost 
intellectual freedom coupled with mutual 
good-will and confidence. He pointed out 
the fact that some such understanding 
of the Unitarian movement as this has 
always been held by our great leaders 
such as Channing, Emerson, Parker, and 
Hale. He challenged the people to main- 
tain vigorously their individual loyalty 
but to rise above individual differences 
and approach ever nearer to the great 
unity. 
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At the speakers’ table also sat Mr. 
Robert B. Day of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, Rev. James Vila Blake, Rey. 
Edwin Fairley of New York, and Rev. 
James W. Vallentyne of Oak Park. 

Special greetings were extended to Miss 
Frances Le Baron upon her eightieth 
birthday. Miss Le Baron has been active 
in Chicago and vicinity as have few others, 
laboring always for freedom, fellowship, 
and character in religion. 

The meeting was invigorating and 
prophetic. "Many people expressed them- 
selves as feeling that this meeting is but 
the beginning of newer and greater things 
for liberal religion in Chicago. 

The American Unitarian Association 
and the Western Unitarian Conference are 
co-operating with a number of churches 
in the Middle West in conducting special 
meetings. For the purpose of paying certain 
expenses in connection with these meetings 
the American Unitarian Association made 
a special appropriation. Certain other 
expenses are taken care of by the local 
churches, and a number of pastors are 
contributing their time, talent, and inter- 
est. Dr. Henry F. Cope, secretary of the 
Religious Education Association, has been 
secured for fifteen days. In these meet- 
ings, it is hoped to demonstrate, first, that 
it is not necessary to be evangelical in 
order to be evangelistic; second, that it 
is not necessary to storm the citadel of 
the human emotions in order to get 
response to a genuine religious message; 
and, third, that there is no incongruity 
between individual freedom and loyalty 
to institutions. 

The first of the series was conducted 
at Bloomington, Ill., the week of March 
26 by Rey. James H. Hart. Mr. Hart 
is a recent graduate of Chicago Univer- 
sity and is an effective public speaker. 
Following the Bloomington meetings Mr. 
Hart went to Kenosha, Wis., where for 
a period of months he will attempt to 
revive our work. 

The second meeting was held at Cleve- 
land, April 6-9. Dr. Cope was the 
speaker. Dr. Cope’s topies for Cleveland 
and elsewhere are: “The Hope of Democ- 
racy”; “The Agencies for a New World”; 
“The Program for a New World”; “The 
Modern Chureh and its Community.” 

From Cleveland Dr. Cope went to 
Toledo, preaching from the 18th to the 
evening of the 16th. 

At Wichita, Rev. Edmund H. Reeman 
of Des Moines conducted special services 
April 38-9. The pulpit at Des Moines was 
supplied April 9 by Rev. W. Hanson Puls- 
ford of Chicago. 

At Dayton, Dr. Preston Bradley of the 
People’s Church, Chicago, wil conduct a 
four-day mission April 11-14. Three of 
these meetings will be conducted in the 
Community Hall downtown and the 
fourth at the Unitarian church. 

At Des Moines, Dr. Cope will begin the 
forenoon of April 16 and continue until the 
evening of the 19th. Rev. John H. Diet- 
rich of Minneapolis will continue the meet- 
ings, closing on the evening of the 28d. 

At Lincoln, Neb., Dr. Cope will speak 
from the forenoon of April 23 to the 
evening of the 26th. 

Recently the Unitarian church at Alton, 
Tll., conducted a weeks special meetings 
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at its own expense. There was a differ- 
ent speaker at each service. Mr. Robert 
B. Day occupied the pulpit the forenoon 
of February 19, Rev. Curtis W. Reese the 
eyening of the 19th, Dr. John W. Day, 
Monday, the 20th, Rev. George. R. Dodson 
the 21st, Rev. Fred V. Hawley the 22d, 
Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford the 23d, and 
Rey. Frank 8S. C. Wicks the 24th. The 
total cost. of the week’s meetings was 
only $127. Four new members were re- 
ceived into the church as a direct result 
of the meetings, and two families renewed 
their allegiance and are now regular and 
enthusiastic attendants and supporters of- 
the church. The minister writes: “The 
people are rallying to the work of the 
church as I never saw people rally before. 
The Sunday attendance is the largest in 
several years. One of the notable feat- . 
ures of the campaign was the fact that 
there were more non-members present 
each evening except one than members, 
and one of the striking facts in connection 
with our regular attendance on Sunday 
morning is the large number of men, num- 
bering more than the women nearly every 
Sunday.” : 5 

Later I expect to analyze the results of 
the special meetings with a view to de- 
termining definitely whether we have 
proved (1) that it is not necessary to 
be evangelical in order to be evangelistic, 
(2) that it is not necessary to storm the 
citadel of the human emotions in order 
to get a response to a genuine religious 
message, and (3) that there is no incon- 
gruity between individual freedom and 
loyalty to institutions. 

The seventieth annual meeting of the 
Western Unitarian Conference will be 
held in Chicago, May 14-16. The sessions 
will be held at the First Unitarian Church, 
57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue. The 
general theme will be “Spiritual States- 
manship.” The annual sermon will be 
preached Sunday evening, May 14, by Rey. 
Robert S. Loring of Milwaukee. Following 
the business session, Monday, at 10 a.m., 
the remainder of the forenoon will be de- 
yoted to a consideration of ‘“‘The Laity’s 
View of the Sunday Service.” Following 
several brief addresses there will be gen- 
eral discussion led by Rey. Sidney 8. 
Robins of Ann Arbor. It is hoped that at 
this session we shall get at what people 
think of the way we conduct our Sunday 
services, and learn their opinion of the 
content and ‘arrangement of the service. 
Monday afternoon certain laymen will pre- 
sent “The Laymen’s View on Church Man- 
agement and of Church Publicity” and 
Rey. Augustus P. Reccord of. Detroit will 
speak on “The Renaissance of the Laymen 
in Religion.” Monday evening at the plat- 
form meeting Rev. Horace Westwood of 
Toledo will speak on “The Appeal to Lib- 
eral Religion” and Rev. Frederick M. Bliot 
of St. Paul will speak on “The Social Na- 
ture of the Spiritual Gospel.” Following 
the business session, Tuesday, at 10 a.m., 
Miss D. Louise Henderson and Miss Flor- 
ence Hawley will tell ‘“How the Minister 
can help the Young People’s Society and 
the Sunday School” and Rey. Edward D. 
Johnson of Urbana and Rey. Alfred BE. 
von Stilli of Menomonie will speak on ‘The 
Religious Appeal to Youth.” The Alliance 
and the Ministers’ Luncheons will be held 
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- Liberal Faith.” 


* 


at one o’clock Tuesday. The Fellowship 
Dinner will be held at 5.80, in conjunction 
with the Universalists and other liberals. 
The closing platform meeting at 8 p.m. will 
he addressed by spealsers to be selected by 
a joint committeé representing the Uni- 
tarians and Universalists. Simultaneously 
with the sessions of the Western Confer- 
ence the Universalists of the Mid-West 
will hold sessions at St. Paul’s on the 
Midway. At this present writing the Uni- 
versalists’ program is not complete. Fol- 
lowing these two conventions the Unitari- 
ans and Universalists will unite with 
other liberals in a convention of the Fed- 
eration of Religious Liberals, the pro- 
gram for which is being arranged by 
Mr. Frank H. Burt, secretary of the Fed- 
eration. It is hoped that Chicago as well 
as Boston shail be blessed with the enthu- 
siasm that comes from “May Meetings.” 


“Fatherhood” an Abstract Term 


Dr. Sullivan says we need a better word 
to express the eternal love 


The Preaching Mission to inform the 
general public of Boston, Mass., of the 
fundamentals of Unitarian Christianity 
reached its climax on Palm Sunday even- 
ing, April 9, when Dr. William L. Sulli- 
van, minister of All Souls Church, New 
York City, spoke on “The Power of a 
Unity House, where the 
seyen meetings of the Mission have been 
held, saw standing-room at a premium for 
late-comers. 

Dr. Sullivan's address in part follows :— 


I do not, dear friends, desire to be at all 
eontroversial or contentious, but I am 
obliged to feel regret that even in times 
past great churches have not perceived 
the glory of the pure search for truth. 

When one opens the history of the 
Christian religion as it has been organized 
in Christian churches, one finds some lead- 
ers who declare to us how reluctant many 
of these churches and their leaders have 
been to accept a truth simply because it 
is new and simply because it is a reveal- 
ing of the divine that has been reserved 
for one age and was not known to the 
preceding. 

One discovers, for instance, such things 
as these,—that when the existence of the 
people on the other side of the world was 
first suggested in Europe, the head of the 
greatest Christian church denounced it as 
a monstrous heresy and silenced the tim- 
orous individual who said there was. 
When the scientific and impartial study 
of the Seriptures became established in the 
schools of Christendom there was bitter 
hostility to every advance however widely 
it may be accepted by scholars of what is 
called higher criticism. The very name is 
eyen now in great revival meetings held 
up as a kind of blasphemy to be hooted 
down. And this has led to people being 
afraid of truth. 

How terrible and how perverse an un- 
derstanding of true values this is! Afraid 
lest we should wake up to-morrow and 
find that some Bible critic has destroyed 
another article of our faith; afraid lest 
the prosecution of scientific study shall 
take away the glory of God that our 
fathers held! 
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You say, dear friends, that with a faith 
that is to say timorous there cannot be 
any profound joy. How can there be the 
deep joy in believing in Paul's great 
words? The joy in believing if we are 
timorous all the time that some new dis- 
covery will be made that will empty out 
all the contents of the holy yessel and 
leave us faithless and forlorn? There is 
no joy in that. 

When that time ever comes I suggest a 
readjustment of intelligence and suggest 
an outloek upon the world so as to say 
that nothing which must go ought to stay. 
The divine, inexhaustible truth is pouring 
out new truths from its bondage. I shall 
accept, then, all that is clearly new. I 
shall go forward in the light of the morn- 
ing. I am in reality following the sacred 
presence when I follow Him in the yes- 
tiges of truth. That fear is gone. One 
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thesis will go. Let it go. It never be 
longed to the substance of the faith or 
it could not go. Something else will go 
next. Let it go. So Jong as the unspeak- 
able riches of the living God are here, why 
should I be concerned about changes in 
texts, in institutions, and in creeds? It 
is, I know, a revision of the mental atti- 
tude that is very difficult indeed for many 
people to acquire. Nevertheless, our obli- 
gation is not to follow a creed or a church. 
Our obligation is to follow the unseen 
perfection through the light that leaves us 
a track upon the face of all this world. 
Our duty is to God the eternal. In sub- 
ordination to that are all institutions 
and all provisional formulations whatso- 
ever. 

That is the principle of the liberal 
ehureh, which I think onee we understand 
it will give us joy in believing. But there 
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are overscrupulous people who may say, 
That is all very well, but suppose among 
the things that have got to go with the 
progress of knowledge and of truth may 
be God Himself? No danger. Absolutely 
no danger at all, for beyond the large 
fabric of the world, beyond the seas and 
stars and beyond the light of setting suns, 
beyond the pomp of experience, of law and 
process, and beyond the souls of men is 
the eternal reason from, which it all un- 
folds and the eternal life. to which it 
all goes back. The last word of the uni- 
verse is spirit. The last -utterance of 
things is a declaration of the inexhaust- 
ible glory of the parent of worlds and sys- 
tems and experience. We live, we breathe 
in that life and in that higher attachment. 
That shall go not while souls aspire, not 
while martyrs die, not while there is the 
august intimation of the all-holy and’ the 
adoring souls of men. 

The substance of our’ faith, the life of 
our faith, then, is the all-holy, the ever- 
lasting God, and there, just to that sum- 
mit, the principles of this free Christianity 
leads us. For this form of Christian 
faith, believing that in this it directly 
and closely follows both the word and the 
example of Jesus, would do away with 
all intermediaries, all institutions, and 
would bring the filial spirit into the pres- 
ence of the father’s spirit. That is its end 
and its crown. 

Let me tell you this incident. Last 
week I was in Northern New York State 
and there heard this story from a lady 
whose husband is an orthodox minister in 
that State. She has a friend, a woman 
of considerable ability, and _ religious- 
minded, who said to her recently: “Now 
there are the Unitarians. I never could 
join them. It is impossible that I should,” 
—and by the way, she had better look 
out for herself, because many people haye 
said that and they ended by doing that 
in the end,—*I could never join them. I 
should prefer to join the Roman Catholics 
to the Unitarians.” But she added, “I 
must say this: in no church service that 
you attend will you find the word ‘God’ 
uttered with such awe and reverence as 
in a Unitarian service.” I had to answer: 
“That is the noblest compliment. I only 
wish we deserved it more.” 

The fundamental teachings of these 
ehurches should be, as we express it not 
any too happily, perhaps, the fatherhood 
of God. I say “not any too happily” 
because “fatherhood” is an abstract term, 
meaning a legal and physical relation. 
What really we should have said is the 
fatherliness of God. And it is there that 
this church would lead us if we are cap- 
able of being led and would inspire us 
to rise if we are capable of so rising. 

The word “father” may be something 
legal and social, a mere primacy, the head 
of a family or some physical relation of 
priority of time and age, but it may be 
and it is something deeper and richer 
than that, namely, unwearied love, faith- 
ful care, anxious affection, the silent seek- 
ing for the good of the beloved, rich and 
deep and patient in wisdom. It should be 
that,—a union not to be uttered in words 
between child and father. This simple 
and free Christianity offers to us a father 
toward whom we are to cultivate just 
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those sentiments. Beyond our pain and 
woe, beyond our doubt, beyond all the con- 
fusion is that eternal love. 


The Worcester Conference 


The fifty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Worcester Conference of Unitarian 
Churches was held with the Congrega- 
tional Society of Grafton, Mass., Thurs- 
day, March 16. ‘Twenty-three of the 
twenty-nine churches constituting the 
Conference were represented by two hun- 
dred ministers, delegates, and visitors. 
The devotional service was conducted by 
Rey. Hazel Rugg Rogers, minister of the 
Second Congregational Society in Leices- 
ter. She spoke briefly on the subject, 
“Where there is no vision the people 
perish.” The subject selected for consid- 
eration during the forenoon was “The 
Secularization of Religion,” and the 
speaker was Rey. Charles J. Staples, who 
has recently been settled over the First 
Congregational (Unitarian) Church of 
Northboro. After defining the secular 
spirit and appraising it, the speaker said 
its tendency was to emphasize the mechan- 
ical, the practical, the comfortable, the 
materially successful life. But religion 
sees that true success oftentimes spells 
a kind of failure. Rev. George Kent 
stressed the importance of partnership 
with the universe and pointed out how 
much the scientific spirit has done for 
religion. Rey. Frederic W. Smith of 
Barre and Dr. Charles B. Elder of Graf- 
ton also spoke. 

In his annual report the secretary re- 
ferred to the loss sustained by the Con- 
ference in the death of Rey. Ralph E. 
Conner of Marlboro, and a committee con- 
sisting of Rey. Messrs. Peck, Van Om- 
meren, and Duncan was appointed to 
draft suitable resolutions to be spread 
upon the Conference records and a copy 
sent to Mrs. Conner. The nominating 
committee, consisting of Rey. E. M. Slo- 
combe of Ware, Mr. B®. May of Leicester, 
and Mr. B. A. Wheeler of Grafton, re- 
ported the following names for the officers 
of the Conference during the coming year: 
President, A. F. Butterworth, Brookfield ; 
vice-president, Arthur Wheelock, Ux- 
bridge; vice-president, Lewis A. Wright, 
Gardner; secretary and treasurer, James 
C. Duncan, Clinton. Directors: J. Ward 
Healey, Leominster; Mrs. A. P. Rugg, 
Worcester; Edward E. Allen, Marlboro; 
Mrs. ©. C. Stone, Clinton; J. Gardner 
Lincoln, Ware; Rey. Hazel Rugg Rogers, 
Leicester. The discussion in the after- 
noon was on “Religion and the Laity,” 
and the address was made by Rev. 
Howard A. MacDonald of Brookfield. He 
said that most great religions were 
founded by laymen, and that whenever 
religion fell into the hands of the clergy 
it declined. Jesus was a layman, and 
early Christianity was conducted by lay- 
men. He appealed to the laity—to see 
that the clergy teach a rational religion 
and hold up a sound ethical code, The 
hope of the future of the church and 
Christianity is with the laity. The 
people must live their religion. The 
church must be wrested from the creed- 
makers and enthroned in the hearts of 
the people. The challenge of the hour is 
for both the laity and the clergy with all 
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the light of modern science at their com- 
mand to dispel the darkness of medieval 
dogmatism that seems to be threatening 
the minds of men. Rev. Charles F. Niles 
of Hopedale said that while Jesus was a 
layman he warred against the spirit of 
the laity of his day.° What we need is 
pulpit and pew, clergy and laity, working 
together. ‘The secretary suggested that 


the directors consider holding a session. 


of the Conference when laymen could at- 
tend without interfering with their busi- 
ness duties. Rey. John N. Mark of Ux- 
bridge, who has accepted a call from 
the church in Fall River, laid special em- 
phasis upon the importance of the reli- 
gious training of the young. We must 
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train our children morally and spiritually 
as well as intellectually, and to this end 
the ministers must have the backing of 
the laity. He pleaded for more efficiency 
and consecration. 


; J. C. Duncan, Secretary. 


7 ‘ : ee 
3 How They Went in March 
The attendance records closed on Easter— 
Awards to be made 


More than two hundred chapters’ of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League have com- 
pleted their records of church attendance 
for March, and the same steady progress 
which has been noted since last autumn 
is still being made in Unitarian churches, 
large and small, 

Few activities which the League has 
suggested to chapters have met with such 


enthusiastic action as has this effort to ~ 


stimulate church attendance. In a single 
day two long-distance-telephone calls were 
received from chapters which were impa- 
tient to know their standing in advance of 
regular publication in Tur CHRISTIAN 
Reeister. Letters asking for information 
are frequent, and district secretaries re- 
port unusual interest in the analysis of the 
records. 

A striking instance of this interest is 
furnished by the program of the Des 
Moines, Ia., Chapter. Upon receipt of 
advance news from the Mid-Western sec- 
retary of the League, the minister, presi- 
dent of Unity Circle, superintendent of 

‘the Sunday-school, and president. of the 
local chapter addressed to their combined 
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mailing-lists a letter from which the fol- 
lowing is quoted :— 

“We want you help us to raise our 
percentage to first place in Class ‘A,’ or as 
near that goal as possible. Here are three 
ways you can help: First, attend church 
with your family every Sunday from now 
until Haster. Second, bring one or more 
of your friends with you each Sunday. 
Third, send invitations to those who you 
know are interested. Use the enclosed 
eard to tell us you will help.” 

In a letter to headquarters was this :— 

“If we don’t get there, it will be because 
boosting won’t put us there.” 

At that time Des Moines was in ninth 
place in percentage of gain among the 
churches having an average attendance 
exceeding one hundred. In the present 
standing only the next highest place has 
been reached, because the others have been 
making every effort also. 

The record at the end of March is as 
follows :— An 


Braintree, Mass., All Souls Chureh 

Syracuse, N.Y., May Memorial Church 

Somerville, Mass., First Unitarian Church 

Schenectady, N.Y., First Unitarian Church 

Washington, D.C., All Souls Church 

Burlington, Vt., First Congregational 
Church 

Brookline, Mass., First Parish 

Des Moines, Ia., Unity Centre 


Boston, Mass., South Congregational 
Church 
Oakland, Calif., First Unitarian Church 


U3 ote 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., Unitarian Church 
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Nantncket, Mass., Second Congregational 
Meeting-house 

Newton Centre, Mass., Unitarian Church 

Laconia, N.H., First Unitarian Church 

Norwell, Mass., First Parish 

Charleston, 8.C., Unitarian Church 

Melrose, Mass., Unitarian Church 

Fairhaven, Mass., Unitarian Church 

South Boston, Mass., Hawes Unitarian 
Church 

Belmont, Mass., Unitarian Chureh 


Jy 
Marblehead, Mass., Second Congregational 
‘Church 
BHugene, Ore., First Unitarian Church 
Alton, Ill., First Unitarian Chureh 
Sharon, Mass., First Congregational 
Church 
Yonkers, N.Y., First Unitarian Church 
Newburgh, N.Y., Chureh of Our Father 
Stoneham, Mass., First Unitarian Church 
Ayer, Mass., First Unitarian Parish 
Canton, Mass., First Parish 
Long Beach, Calif., First Unitarian Church 


The taking of records of attendance re- 
quested by the League ended on Easter 
Sunday. As soon as reports can be tabu- 
lated, invitations to the Anniversary Week 
meetings will be extended to the chapter 
recording the greatest percentage increase, 
to the chapter showing the greatest nu- 
merical increase, and to each of the six 
chapters which record the greatest per- 
centage gain in the three classes. Twenty 
delegates will attend the May Meetings at 
the expense of the League, and at a mass 
meeting will describe the methods by 
which attendance was increased in their 
churches. 


“As the Twig is Bent” 


In the work of our churches we need to aim at immediate goals and 


also at results in far-off years. 
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THE “UPPER CHAMBER,’ TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


Tuckerman School Chapel 

It is just a little “upper chamber,” an 
oratory rather than a chapel, considering 
its actual dimensions. As the accompany- 
ing picture demonstrates, however, the 
character of a room is not determined 
by its size, a fact which had to be borne 
in mind when considering possibilities, 
since at first sight the only room avail- 
able was far from encouraging either as 
to size or fitness. The more unfavorable 
and difficult the conditions, however, the 
more indispensable seemed a chapel of 
some kind, and conviction and deter- 
mination soon made it an accomplished 
fact. 

A friend of the School presented some 
curtains of rich red silk formerly owned 
by Mrs. Angell, who gave the Annex at 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., to the 
American Unitarian Association. The 
hue of these curtains determined the 
color scheme and gave a point from which 
to work. The walls, ceilings, and window 
draperies are of ivory white, harmonizing 


with the column supporting the reading- , 


desk and the Michelangelo Madonna adorn- 
ing the right wall. The chancel, chairs, 
and table are of chestnut, the cross, 
hymn-board, and the seats of wood of 


lighter tone, and the reredos curtains, 
the carpet, and chair cushions are of a 
deep red of a distinctly purple shade, 
somber in a way, but decidedly ecclesias- 
tical, and therefore of material assistance 
in overcoming the. non-ecclesiastical ar- 
chitecture of the room, 

All this was made possible by the in- 
terest and generosity of friends. From 
funds at his disposal one of these pro- 
vided the money necessary for painting, 
earpentry, and lighting, as well as for 
the carpet and the column of the reading- 
desk. Another good friend gave the com- 
munion table, another the _ bas-relief, 
another the chairs, and still another 
made the cross and hymn-board, while 
Arlington Street Church and the Church 
of the Unity, Dorchester, furnished the 
seats. 

Thus in its construction as in its service 
of worship the chapel preaches the 
brotherhood and the co-operation of the 
Christian Church, and its atmosphere 
adds a special inspirational quality to the 
simple order of daily morning prayer. 
This service is usually conducted by a 
student, but various ministers of our Uni- 
tarian fellowship generously contribute 
their word from time to time. —- 


Notes and Announcements 


Rey. Frank W. Pratt has resigned at 
Richmond, Va. The resignation went 
into effect, Sunday, April 16. 


Rey. John H. Wilson, minister of the 
ehurch at Framingham, Mass., for the 
past seven years, has resigned. Mr. Wil- 
son came to Framingham from the First 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Rey. Edward D. Towle who has been 
pastor of the church at Peabody, Mass., 
for ten years has tendered his resignation. 
The resignation took effect Easter Sunday. 
Mr. Towle thus concludes an active pas- 


toral career covering a period of more than 
forty-six years. He will move to Hills- 
boro, N.H., where he will take up his per- 
manent residence. 


Rey. William W. Peck of Upton, Mass., 
observed the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his ordination as minister, Sunday, April 
2. He has served churches in Chicopee, 
Needham, Winchendon, and Winthrop, all 
in Massachusetts. 


Plans have been completed for rebuild- 
ing the church and parish house of the 
First Parish Church, Framingham, Mass. 
The church will be one story high. It will 
be forty-five feet wide and sixty-five feet 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Are your convictions 
really your own? 


Have you a valid 
title to your religious 
opinions? 


long. Brick will be used in its construe- 
tion. The architect is Charles M. Baker 
of Boston, Mass. 


The thirty-third annual session of the 
Hancock County Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Christian Churches will be held 
in the Bliot Unitarian Church, West 
Gouldsboro, Me., Wednesday, August 16, 
1922. The secretary of the Conference 
will be grateful if Unitarians who summer 
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in or about Hancock County would imme- 
diately send him not only their names and 
addresses, but also the names and ad- 
dresses of any others in the same vicinity 


who they think might be glad to receive . 


the more formal announcement of the 
Conference when it is issued. Paul S. 
Phalen, Secretary, First Unitarian Soci- 
ety, West Newton, Mass. 


The Ministerial Union will meet Mon- 


‘day, April 24, at eleven o’clock, in Chan- 


ning Hall, Boston, Mass., to discuss “Why 
Unitarian Ministers are Concerned about 
Fundamentalism.” Dr. Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach will first speak on the subject. The 
meeting will be exclusively for Unitarian 
ministers, and no reporters will be ad- 
mitted. 


Rey. William M. Taylor, minister of 
All Souls Church, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
writing in the Chattanooga Times, gives a 
lucid interpretation of the history, meth- 
ods, and intentions of the Fundamen- 
talists. He quotes freely from Dr. Ozora 
S. Davis, who delivered a course of lec- 
tures last summer at the Harvard Divin- 
ity School. Dr. Davis spent several 
months, and traveled ten thousand miles 
gathering first-hand information with ref- 
erence to the extent and power of the 
movement. Im his lectures Dr. Davis 
said that the Fundamentalist movement is 
new; that it arose with the World War, 
and has spread rapidly since that time. 
“Tt is so new,” added Dr. Davis, “that it 
is yet little known or thought of by the 
busy world especially in the eastern sec- 
tion of the United States, but as you 
travel westward the percentage of church 
members who are dedicating their all to 
it increases. By the time you reach Chi- 
cago 50 per cent. of the orthodox Protes- 
tants are Fundamentalists. On reaching 
the Pacific Coast the percentage climbs 
almost to 75 per cent. They are in ear- 
rest and stand ready to give everything 
they have to it.” 

Mr. Taylor finds that the manner and 
spirit of the “second coming” of Christ, 
which is an underlying doctrine of Funda- 
mentalism, is best expressed by one of 
its leaders, Dr. I. M. Haldeman, whose 
allegation that Christ is to come as “a 
King, an Autocrat, a Despot, through the 
gushing blood of a trampled world,” is 
now well known, thanks to THE REGISTER. 
For a critical review of the “second com- 
ing” Mr. Taylor recommends the book by 
Harris Franklin Rall, “Modern Premil- 
lennialism and the Christian Hope.” 
Professor Rall in a letter to the Editor 
of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER says regard- 
ing Dr. Haldeman’s sanguinary work: 
“A recent number of the Christian Work- 
er’s Magazine gives a very strong com- 
mendation of his writings. I do not believe 
it will be withdrawn or suppressed.” ~ 


At a meeting of the First Parish in 
Canton, Mass., held Monday evening, April 
10, an amendment to the constitution was 
adopted whereby the president, treasurer, 
and clerk are to be elected for a term 
of three years, and the two remaining 
members of the parish committee are to 
be elected for a term of one year. The 
trustees of the parish funds are also to 
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be elected for terms of three years. The French; treasurer, John H. Draper ; clerk, 
following were elected members of the Eliot C. French; Albion D. Wilde; Fred 
parish committee: President, Charles H. W. Sumner. The parish adopted a by-law 


THE WELLESLEY TOUR TO EUROPE 


will be conducted by 


REV. AND MRS. STANLEY ROSS FISHER 
OF WELLESLEY 


The party will visit France, Switzerland, Northern Italy (Milan and Venice), 
Germany and The Passion Play, the Rhine, Holland, England and Scotland. 
Sail June 28th on “La France,” and return September 2d on the “Megantic.” 
Tour first class in every particular. Price $1575. Address’ 


635 WASHINGTON ST., WELLESLEY, MASS. 


YOUR NEIGHBOR KNOWS 


how often you go to Church. He may or may not know that you 
are giving money to support that Church. 


You can’t purchase character or morality. Simply paying Church 
bills doesn’t help you or your children. 


Show what you are paying for. Stand up for your Church. If it’s 
worth paying for, it’s worth attending. It’s worth joining. 
Join now! 


e 


MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 
7 Park Square, Boston 


THE MADNESS 


of the 
SECOND COMING 


Under the foregoing title THE REGISTER’S editorials on 
the ‘Second Coming,” which have aroused the whole 
country and have made common talk of religious doctrine 
everywhere, have been reprinted in a neat pamphlet. 


A remarkable and sympathetic editorial from the Boston 
Herald, the leading morning newspaper in New England, is 
included in the pamphlet. 


There is an instructive and plain foreword by the Editor on 


THE RELIGIOUS KU-KLUX 


This pamphlet is mailed free on request. - Apply to 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
Dept. E, 16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 9, MASS. 
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under which the Sunday-school is to re- 
eeive an appropriation each year at the 
annual meeting. $1,100 was appropriated 
for a new heating plant in the church, 
and a committee was appointed to report 
to a future meeting on the advisability 
of building an addition to the parish hall. 


At a special meeting of the society of the 
Unitarian Church, Roslindale, Mass., it 
was voted unanimously to insert in the 
deeds of its real estate a clause whereby 
all the property would revert to the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association'in event of the 
dissolution of said society or ifs ceasing 
to function as a Unitarian church. 


At the annual meeting of the church at 
Ware, Mass., held Monday evening, March 
27, the following officers were elected: 
Clerk, Edward W. Pierce; treasurer, 
Fred W. Brown; trustee for three years, 
Mrs. Julia M. G. Jolliffe; collector, Gran- 
ville J. Cummings; delegates to May Meet- 
ings in Boston, Mr. and Mrs. Edward W. 
Pierce; alternates, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
Connor. 


Special exercises commemorating the 
fortieth anniversary of the building of the 
Unitarian Society of Waverley, Mass., 
were held Wednesday evening, April 5. 
At this parish meeting, which brought out 
many old parishioners, addresses were de- 
livered by the minister, Rev. Walter C. 
Pierce, Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson, 
former minister of the Waverley church, 
and Rey. Lyman VY. Rutledge, parish ad- 
ministrator of the First Parish, Dorches- 
ter. 


The spring session of the Connecticut 
Valley Conference was held at Florence, 
Mass., Tuesday and Wednesday, April 18 
and 19. The opening event of the Confer- 
ence was the Laymen’s League supper, 
which was served at the new Florence 
chureh at six o’clock Tuesday evening. 
It was followed by an address by Ernest 
G. Adams, first vice-president of the 
League. The conference sermon and ser- 
vice was conducted in the church by Rey. 
Miles Hanson of Roxbury. The morning 
session on Wednesday was devoted to con- 
sideration of church-school work, reports 
upon school work by representatives of 
the several societies in the Conference, 
and a review of the reports made. The 
afternoon session was addressed by Prof. 
John M. Tyler of Amherst College, pro- 
fessor emeritus of comparative biology, 
upon the relation of modern science to 
the church. Professor Tyler is a widely 
known scientist, who is not only eminent 
in his line of endeavor, but who has done 
much more than the ordinary scientific 
student to bring to the public the science 
to which he is devoted. His address was 
followed by discussion. The meetings of 
the Connecticut Valley Conference have 
been attended by increasing numbers in 
recent years, and last autumn’s session, 
held at Old Deerfield, was attended by 
between 250 and 300 delegates. The com- 
bination of the conference sessions with 
a semiannual meeting of the Laymen’s 
League in the Connecticut Valley section 
has proved a yery suitable arrangement 
from the standpoint of the League and the 
Conference. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in carefully chosen foster homes. 

A unique specialty is home care to hospital children, 
the hospital doctors continuing treatment. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contribu- 
tions and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Preswwent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicre-Preswent, Mrs. CLARA*B, BEATLEY. 
Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secrerary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The 


\ 


YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN! 


Can you use your life to better purpose than 
by helping make better men and women, and 
teaching and inspiring them to make this a 
better world? The Christian Ministry offers a 
most attractive challenge. ‘The world never 
needed it more. Opportunities in it for those 
of good ability and thorough training were 
never better. 

PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 

FOR THE MINISTRY 
provides thorough training, offering about 125 
courses in eight departments of study. Supple- 
mentary work at Pacific School of Religion and 
University of California. Post-graduate study 
at University. Twelve weeks’ University sum- 
mer session. Climate ideal for comfort and 
study the year round. 

Degree course of four years for undergradu- 
ates, three years for graduates. 
Scholarships for superior work. Two competi- 
tive scholarships of $500 for next school year. 
Term begins August 21 For Register and 
further information address the President, 

EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D., 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California. 


Generous | 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision, 
Staff of trained teachers, Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts suD- 
jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. ‘ 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 

ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 

33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 


“All young men of good moral character, and claiming to believe in 
the truths of Christianity, panne oi etinesion of sect or party, shall 


be eligible as members of this Society. 


FRANK L. LOCKE, Presment EDWARD A. CHURCH, TREASURER 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 12, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the gser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents : Ernest G. Adams _ of 
Brookline; Robert L. Cox of Montclair; 
Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W. 
Burton Thorning of Houston. 

Treasurer, William Endicott of Boston. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON ll, MASS. 


Senator Lewis Parkhurst, a Unitarian 
layman, active in prison reform in Mas- 
sachusetts, has the following to say about 
the reluctance of the state authorities to 
undertake needed improvements: “In the 
meantime, we expect the Warden of the 
State Prison to conduct its affairs in an 
economical manner, to show reasonable 
returns from the prison industries under 
physical conditions which would bankrupt 
any modern business not supported by tax- 
ation, and, what is more important, we 
look to him to reform his prisoners and 
send them back into the community better 
equipped to perform their duties as citizens 
and less liable to yield to temptations 
which earlier they had been unable to 
withstand. Under present conditions this 
is impossible, and it is a wonder that he 
makes as good a showing as he does. He 
is under a tremendous handicap. Give 
him a fair show and he will produce 
results which will astonish us all. 

“In view of all these things one is 
almost forced to agree, humiliating ag it 
may be, with the concluding sentence in 
a recent most vigorous editorial in one of 
our Massachusetts papers on this subject, 
which reads as follows: ‘If conditions are 
as bad as described, the disgrace.of Mas- 
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sachusetts is not so much in the prison as 
in the State House.’ 

“As a member of the Legislature of 1922 
I should like to be able to refute this state- 
ment by showing something actually done 
this year, and I call upon my fellow-legis- 
lators, and upon the business men of the 
State whom we are trying to represent on 
Beacon Hill, to take hold all together and 
see if we cannot do away with these 
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expensive and unbusinesslike conditions 
and set up an institution worthy of the 
traditions of this Commonwealth.” 


Parish Letter 


A Notable Revival of Interest 


_ Fresno, Catir.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Thomas Clayton: December and 
January were months to be remembered 
in the Fresno church. They saw the 
completion of the work of interior decora- 
tion, and improvements were the occa- 
sion of many pleasant gatherings and ser- 
vices and marked the most successful and 
encouraging year since the reopening of 
the church under Mr. Clayton three years 
ago. Regular services were held each 
Sunday, with Mr. Clayton occupying the 
pulpit each week with the exception of 
the first week in December, when Mr. 
- Wetherell supplied. A beautiful Christ- 
mas service was held on the morning of 
Christmas Day. The Sunday-school and 
the church combined, and the attendance 
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was much larger than usual. In the even- 
ing a children’s party was held with an 
impromptu program by the children, a 
beautiful tree, and gifts. About sixty 
were present. The tree was decorated by 
the girls of the older class; the tree, 


. presents, and candy were purchased with 


Sunday-school money and a contribution 
from the church’ treasurer. This com- 
ment is made because at Christmas, 1920, 
there was no Unitarian Sunday-school in 
Fresno. The Women’s Alliance, at the 
request of the board of trustees, gave 
themselves to the work of decorating the 
interior of the church. Mrs. Drechman 
as president of the Alliance was chair- 
man of the committee, with Mrs. Clayton, 
Mrs. Wolf, and Mrs. Whytal as assistants. 
The Laymen’s League met Sunday even- 
ing, January 8, and after the usual busi- 
ness of the meeting, the men listened to 
a delightful talk by Mr. Clayton, on ‘‘Reli- 
gious Views of Shakespeare as revealed 
in Hamlet.” A social hour and refresh- 
ments followed. The annual meeting was 
held Wednesday evening, January 11. It 
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began with a dinner 
Women’s Alliance. There were fifty-five 
present. The reports from the various 
committees and branches showed the 
church to be in healthier condition finan- 
cially, and from the standpoint of morale 
than it has been for many years. Mem- 
bership has increased 25 per cent.; there 
is a balance in the treasury, with no out- 
standing debts; the Sunday-school, which 
started a year ago with an enrollment of 
nineteen, has increased to thirty-seven 
regularly enrolled and attending. Com- 
mittees and officers were elected for the 
ensuing year. Dr. Wolf was re-elected 
president; Maurice Rorphuro, treasurer ; 
Mrs. Emily Bland, secretary. Dr. Wolf, 
H. H. Loomis, George Tiss, George M. 
Vergin, A. J. Paterson, 8S. L. Davis, Charles 
R. Whytal were elected trustees. Mr. 
Clayton conducted an interesting vesper 
service, Sunday afternoon, January 15. 
The Legion Post was invited, and Mr. 
Clayton gave a stirring address. The of- 
fering was given to the Disabled Veterans 
Fund. 


served by the 


New Victories 


more of love. 


New York 


Laymen’s Sunday Sermons 


From a Late Start 


too late to completely remake it. 


It must be the actuating principle of their lives. 


they bring from God. 


7 Park Square—Boston 


Chicago St. Louis 


Number Ten 
Ralph B. Savage 
Joseph J. Mason Chapter 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


We are well on in our journey, and whether we like all its details it is 


But for the children the race is planning better things. They must have 


They 


must be so reared that they will keep a greater part of that glory which 


Jesus gave us a Golden Rule. We must raise these little ones so that 
they will know that it alone is truly practical; that it alone will give 
them freedom. ‘They must be educated out of one fear into a new world 
that dares to believe, because it sees on every hand evidences of new 


victories of love and peace, which alone are enough to make life good. 


Now is the time for those of us who are making a late start to join the 
band of those who are living that “‘ to-morrow may be good.” 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


San Francisco 
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PLEASANTRIES | 


First College Man: “I want you to come 
to our dance to-night.” Second Ditto: 
“Thanks. Is it formal; or shall I wear 
my own clothes ?’’—Life. 


“Some one has said that in this world 
a man must be either anvil or hammer.” 
“He was wrong. Some men are neither; 
they are merely bellows.’-—London An- 
swers. 


Young 
look nice, but 


Housewife (timidly): ‘They 
aren’t they just a little 
—just a little’— Fishmonger: ‘Don’t yer 
worry about that, mum. They was 
caught when the tide was on the turn.”— 
Pearson's Weekly. 


A bright office-boy scored one on his 
employer the other day. The youngster 
had blundered over something, and the 
boss was giving him a lecture. “If I made 
mistakes like you I’d never be where I 
am,” he concluded. “Yes, sir,” replied 
the lad promptly, ‘but if we were all like 
you you wouldn’t be where you are, 
either.”—Boston Transcript. 


S. K. Ratcliffe of the Manchester Guard- 
ian, Who returned from a speaking tour 
in the Middle West recently, in which he 
followed immediately on the heels of Mrs. 
Asquith, was asked whether he considered 
his much-talked-of compatriot had made 
a hit in the West. “Well,” he replied, “I 
didn’t notice any inclination among West- 

“ern mothers to name their babies Margot.” 
—New York Evening Post, 


The country had always been their 
home, and probably always would be; 
consequently they were making the most 
of their first trip to the city. They did 
not know much about pictures, but they 
visited the Boston Art Museum, where, 
among other treasures, they saw a 
mummy, over which hung a ecard on 
which was printed, “97 B.C.” “What do 
you make of that, John?” asked Jim. “I 
don’t know,” said John, “but I should 
cal’late it was the number of the ear that 
killed him.’”—Christian Endeavor World. 


The story is told that a perspiring copy- 
writer working on an Ivory soap cam- 
paign produced this: “The alkaline ele- 
ments and vegetable fats in this product 
are blended in such a way as to secure 
the highest quality of saponification along 
with a specific gravity that keeps it on 
top of the water, relieving the bather 
of the trouble and annoyance of fishing 
around for it in the bottom during his 
ablutions.” When this piece of copy 
reached the advertising manager, he sub- 
stituted for it these two words: “It floats.” 
For which of these pieces of copy would 
you be willing to pay the most money? 
Forbes Magazine. 


W. J. Bryan’s attack upon the doctrine 
of evolution reminds us of an actual 
episode which occurred a good many years 
ago. <A theological student who believed 
in evolution went before a certain Pres- 
bytery for examination as a candidate 
for the ministry. Asked about his views 
on the subject, he stated them frankly and 
gave his reasons. When the examination 
ended he was told he might retire. It 
being a-warm day he sat down upon the 
steps outside to await the result, and 
could not avoid overhearing, through the 
open ‘window, an _ excited ministerial 
voice arguing, “But even if this doctrine 
of evolution be true, we Presbyterians 
cannot accept it.” KF. 
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MOTORMAN OR MINISTER 


If a man works as motorman or con- 
ductor for the Eastern Mass. Street 
Railway Co. he may expect a pension 
averaging $600. a year. 


If he is only a Unitarian minister he gets 
a pension of $300. a year. 


Which should you advise a young man 
to do, study at our Theological School or 
apply for a job to the Street Railway Co. 


Help us to answer this question in the 
right way by sending Annual Contributions 
promptly to our Treasurer, 


Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


J. P. Parmenter, President. 

Paul Kevere Frothingham, Vice-President. 
Robert Winsor, Jr., Vice-President. 

R. S. Loring, Secretary. 


HAMILTON WOOLEN COMPANY 
CAPITAL STOCK 


No Preferred Stock 


No Bonds 
PRICE TO NET ABOUT 714% 
a 
M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


30 State St., Boston, Mass. 


THE REGISTER’S representative is 
available to visit parishes accessible 
to Boston. 


MINISTERS 


wish to be benefited by a larger 
distribution of THE REGISTER 


among their constituency. 


THE OPPORTUNITY 


will be arranged, wherever possible, 
upon application to the Circulation 
Manager. 


Educational 


THE MAC DUFFIE SCHOOL 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Three buildings. Gymnasium. Swimming. Ball field. Tennis 
courts, Horseback riding. College preparatory, general, special 
courses. Two years Housecraft course. Model practice house. 
Two years secretarial course. 36 girls. 12 teachers. 


JOHN MAC DUFFIE, Ph.D. 


Principals: Ying JOHN MAC DUFFIE, A.B. 
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Church Announcements 
FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 


of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rey. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Service at 
(0.30 A.M.. Sunday-school at 9.45 a.m. This 


church is open daily from 9 to 5. All weleome. 

ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper Service (all the seats 


free) at 4. Chureh School with Kindergarten 
dd ie The church is open daily from 
until 4. : 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minis- 
ter, Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, will preach. 
Subject, “Old and New Commandments.” 


Church services at 11 a.M. Disciples School 


at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


KING'S CHAPEL (1686), corner of Tre- 
mont and School Streets. Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., and Rev. Harold HE. B. Speight, 
ministers. Sunday, April 23, morning service, 
10.45 A.M. Mr. Speight will preach. Noon 
Service daily. Open 9 to 12.30 daily. 

SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North). corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rey. Hdward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. 9.45 A.m., Church School. 
New Bible Class for adults. Morning service, 


11 a.m. Young People’s meeting (The Emer-. 
son Be 6 pM. The public cordially in- 
vited. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(16380). Meeting House Hill, Rey. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Sunday, April 28, Mr. Hudson will preach. Sub- 
ject, ‘Freedom in Science and Religion.” Mr. 
Malcolm Lang, Organist and Musical Director. 
Church. service at 11 a.M. Church school at 
9.45 A.M. Kindergarten ‘at 11 a.m. Cordial 
welcome to all visitors. Take Dorchester tun- 
nel car to Andrew Square, then surface car to 
Meeting House Hill. 
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